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“It’s  a  guid  i?ame — a  gr’at  game!”  roared  Tam  Samson.  In  his  joy  he  leaped  high  in  the  air,  camo 
down,  crashed  through  the  ice  and  lost  Manley’s  precious  package  in  a  twinkling! 
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A  WONDERFUL  DAY  AT  CURLING. 


t 

By  “  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  ” 


CHAPTER  I. 

a  prince’s  ransom  handed  over. 

“This  is  cold  work!”  muttered  Joe  Prescott. 

“It  won’t  last  long,  at  this  rate,”  replied  Hal  Spofford. 

“At  this  rate,  we  ought  to  be  at  Wampus  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes — perhaps  much  less,”  replied  Frank  Man- 
ley,  as  he  gave  the  tiller  a  slight  shove  over. 

“It’s  the  wind  that  makes  it  seem  so  cold,”  went  on  Hal. 
“The  temperature  is  not  low.” 

“It  looks  as  if  a  jolly,  good  big  snowstorm  was  coming,” 
declared  Frank,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  sky  for  a  quick 
instant. 

Then  his  eyes  were  quickly  on  the  course  again,  for  at 
this  rushing,  roaring,  often  mile-a-minute  sport  one  needs 
to  have  a  pilot  whose  eyes  are  open. 

The  three  boys,  captain  and  lieutenants  of  the  Woodstock 
Junior  Athletic  Club  were  out  on  this  dark,  almost  wild 
night  for  a  taste  of  the  sport  that  they  had  found  most 
exciting  in  all  the  winter’s  list. 

Thev  were  aboard  the  club’s  ice  boat,  driving  along  with 

J  | 

a  wind  that  W8-  a,  goocf  many  parts  of  a  gale. 

Almost  all  of  the  time  the  boat  was  on  two  runners,  and 
the  -pppr} — automobiling  was  hardly  to  be  mentioned  in  the 

arne  breath. 


If  they  ran  into  anything,  it  would  mean  the  utter  wreck 
of  the  boat  and  the  probable  killing  of  the  ice  sailors. 

If  they  ran  into  a  skater,  that  skater  would  unques¬ 
tionably  be  hurled  a  hundred  feet.  *  * 

But  Manley  had  reduced  the  risks  of  night  ice  sailing  to 
the  lowest  point. 

At  the  outer  end  of  the  cross-beam,  on  either  side  of  the 
ice  craft,  glowed  an  acetylene  gas  lamp,  similar  to  those 
used  by  bicyclists,  only  considerably  larger. 

Out  on  the  tip  of  the  bowsprit  another  gas  lamp  was 
made  fast,  while  at  the  masthead  was  a  fourth. 

These  lamps  illumined  the  ice  brightly  for  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  ahead.  By  means  of  cords  running  to 
the  cockpit  any  of  the  lamps  could  be  turned  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  desired. 

So,  by  watching  where  they  were  going,  accident  was  al¬ 
most  impossible. 

True,  Hal  had  been  -hearty  killed  the  week  before  by 
falling  from  one  of  the  cross-beams  during  the  great  but 
losing  race  with  Bradford. 

But  now  he  was  out  and  around  again — ready  for  the 
cross-beam,  even,  though  Captain  Manley  would  not  hear 
of  his  going  out  there. 

Out  on  the  cross-beam  at  this  moment  were  Humphrey 
and  Foster. 
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their  quick, _  accurate  andjhafd  hitting,  these  two 
known  in  the  club  as  the  Biff  Twins. 

Dick  Foster,  through  his  propensity  for  browsing  around 
and  finding  trouble,  had  become  the  leader  of  the  Trouble 
Trio.  Cranston  and  Lucas  were  the  other  members  of  the 
trio.  They  were  not  along  to-night. 

Humphrey  and  Foster  could  not  talk  with  the  occupants 
of  the  cockpit  on  this  fast  run.  The  roar  of  the  runners 
and  the  creaking  of  cordage  drowned  out  every  voice  that 
did  not  sound  right  in  one’s  ear. 

“There's  Bradford!”  cried  Hal.  “Going  to  wake  the 
town  up,  Joe?” 

“Am  I?”  grinned  Joe,  thrusting  a  hand  into  an  outer 
pocket.  “Listen!” 

Whisk !  Off  came  a  canvas  cover  from  an  object  at  the 
starboard  rail  of  the  cockpit. 

It  proved  to  be  a  brass  saluting  cannon  about  twenty 
inches  long. 

Joe  had  long  wanted  just  such  a  cannon.  His  Uncle  Eb 
had  bought  it  for  him  two  days  before. 

Now  it  was  made  securely  fast  at  the  side  of  the  cock¬ 
pit,  so  that  it  could  be  fired  from  the  boat. 

In  a  twinkling  Joe  had  the  breech  open,  jamming  in  a 
shell.  This  piece  fired  a  shell  one  inch  in  diameter. 

Back  went  the  breech  block.  J oe  yanked  the  firing  string. 

Flare !  The  delighted  boys  saw  a  jet  of  flame  nearly  two 
feet  in  length  leap  from  the  muzzle. 

Boom !  The  deep-throated  report  awoke  a  hundred 
echoes. 

“It's  a  dandy!”  gasped  Joe,  admiringly.  “Jar  the  boat 
much,  Frank?” 

“Not  much.  Go  ahead.” 

Boom!  Joe  was  serving  the  gun  now  as  rapidly  as  he 
could  load  and  fire. 


and  doors  opened  in  a  hurry. 

What  could  these  explosions  be  that  were  three  times  as 
loud  as  any  gun  could  make. 

But  out  on  the  ice  the  curious  ones  could  see  the  search¬ 
light  glows  from  the  whizzing  ice  yacht.  They  could  make 
out,  also,  the  bright  flashes  from  the  saluting  gun. 

“It’s  cither  the  Bradford  or  the  Woodstock  boat  out — 
playing  pranks,”  laughed  the  people  who  had  been  startled, 
and  went  back  into  their  houses. 

“Searchlights  and  artillery  make  us  look  like  a  war¬ 
ship,”  laughed  Manley,  as  they  left  the  Bradford  lights  far 
to  the  rear.  “But  our  artillery  doesn't  bite.” 

“Oh,  it  might,  at  a  pinch!”  retorted  Joe. 

“See  here,  old  fellow,  you  don't  mean  that  you've  got 
any  real  ammunition?” 

“Such  as  what?”  asked  Joe. 

“Cannon  balls,  or - ” 

“Shells?”  suggested  Joe. 

He  held  up  a  wicked-looking  object  that  made  Manlev 

all  but  gasp. 

“What’s  that?”  he  demanded,  rather  sternly. 


“Regular  one-inch  shell,  just  as  good  a*  any  that  the 
navy  carries  of  the  same  size,”  declared  Prescott,  proudly. 

“Will  it  throw  a  projectile?”  insisted  Frank. 

“It  will  throw  a  projectile  two  miles,  and  explode  it  in 
about  fifty  pieces,”  retorted  Prescott,  calmly. 

“Joe,  you've  no  business  to  earn’  such  things  around. 
Suppose  you  should  get  one  of  those  long-range,  exploding 
shells  in  the  cannon  by  mistake?” 

“Oh,  I  won't!”  retorted  Joe,  confidently.  “When  I  get 
a  real  shell  in  that  gun  it  will  be  because  I  mean  to.” 

“How  many  of  these  real  shells  have  you  with  you?” 

“About  six,  I  guess.” 

•“Hadn’t  you  better  pass  them  over  to  me?” 

“Why?” 

“So  as  to  make  sure  that  you  don’t  get  a  real  shell  in 
the  gun  instead  of  a  blank  one.” 

Reluctantly,  Joe  produced  from  a  pocket  and  handed  over 
to  his  leader  six  shells  that  had  been  loaded  for  business. 

Frank  stowed  these  dangerous  things  in  one  of  his  inner 
pockets,  asking : 

“Sure  that’s  all  of  the  real  kind  that  you  have,  Joe?” 

“Sure!” 

Manley  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“There’s  no  knowing,  Joe,  when  you  might  feel  tempted 
to  use  one.” 

“Nonsense !” 

“I  guess  we  all  feel  better  at  knowing  that  Frank  has 
the  bad  shells,”  nodded  Hal. 

It  was  decidedly  cold  work,  sitting  there  in  the  cramped 
cockpit. 

They  had  now  left  Bradford  some  miles  to  the  rear,  had 
passed  two  other  small  villages,  and  now  Wampus  would 
be  the  next  little  town. 

Wampus  was  not  a  large  place,  but  the  boys  had  a  very 
definite  object  in  heading  there  to-night. 

Bradford  and  Woodstock  were  not  on  the  same  railroad. 

* 

But  the  railroad  that  served  Wampus  branched  out  around 
Bradford  and  touched  again  at  Woodstock. 

A  train  was  soon  due  at  Wampus.  From  there  it  would 
run  express  to  Woodstock  over  a  rather  “•fast”  bit  of  track. 

The  distance  was  rather  less  by  rail  than  by  the  river,  but 
these  youngsters  had  headed  for  Wampus  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  whether  they  could  beat  the  express  down  to 
Woodstock. 

To  allow  for  the  time  that  the  train  would  lose  in  start¬ 
ing,  these  young  ice  sailors  had  agreed  to  stand  on  the 
station  platform  until  the  train  had  pulled  out. 

Then  they  were  to  make  a  dash  for  their  boat,  clamber 
aboard,  and  begin  the  race. 

“How’s  our  time?”  asked  Frank. 

“Train  not  due  for  eighteen  minutes  yet.”  replied  Hal, 
after  consulting  his  watch. 

“I'll  take  it  easy  into  Wampus,  then,”  replied  Frank, 
knowing  from  the  landmarks  aloifg  the  river  banks  that 
he  was  now  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  little  station. 

“Easy”  meant  that  they  “loafed”  up  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  at  a  speed  hardly  below  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
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But  here  they  were,  at  last,  running  in  under  bare  head¬ 
way  to  the  little  dock. 

Gladlv  enough  they  got  out  of  the  boat,  after  heading 
her  down  the  river,  and  made  fast. 

They  were  cold  and  stiff  from  the  long  ride. 

There  was  not  much  of  Wampus  yisible  here — only  the 
station,  a  freight-shed  and  a  switch  tower.  The  town  lay 
further  back  from  the  river. 

“We’d  better  go  in  the  station  and  get  warm,”  suggested 
Foster,  as  they  all  tramped  up  to  the  platform. 

“I  wouldn’t,”  advised  Manley.  “It  will  only  make  you 
more  tender  for  the  trip  down.  Better  wait  until  we  get 
back  to  Woodstock,  and  then  you  can  warm  up  in  a  hot 
shower  bath.” 

“Play  leap-frog,  if  you  want  to  get  warm,”  laughed  Joe. 

In  another  moment  they  were  at  it  in  earnest,  playing 
hard  and  fast,  and  sending  the  warm  blood  rushing  through 
their  bodies. 

There  was  but  a  single  spectator — the  driver  of  the  only 
public  hack  at  the  depot. 

He  watched  them  for  a  few  moments,  then  went  inside 
beside  the  great  red  stove. 

“Train  coming,”  announced  Joe,  as  a  loud  whistle  broke 
upon  the  night. 

That  brought  the  game  to  a  finish.  Idly,  the  youngsters 
grouped  themselves  on  the  platform  with  the  curiosity  that 
idlers  always  feel  when  a  train  arrives. 

From  the  rear  of  the  train  a  man  jumped  off,  landing 
close  to  Manley. 

Tall,  thin  and  sharp-faced,  with  sunken  cheeks,  and  with 
eyes  that  glowed  like  coals,  the  stranger  glanced  about  him 
as  if  in  terror. 

Down  at  the  river's  edge  he  caught  sight  of  thei  search¬ 
lights.  Then  his  dancing  glance  came  back  to  Manley. 

“The  bright  lights,  and  five  of  you !”  he  quavered.  “Yes, 
that’s  right !  Keep  this  until  you  see  me  again !  Guard 
it  wfith  your  lives !  Remember,  the  trust  is  sacred !” 

Then,  like  a  hunted  animal  running  to  cover,  the 
stranger  leaped  up  the  car  steps  and  vanished  inside  just 
as  the  train  began  to  pull  out. 

It  had  all  happened  so  suddenly,  and  the  train  had 
started  so  quickly,  that  Manley  still  held  the  package  that 
had  been  thrust  into  his  hands. 

“Bug-house,  that  chap!”  muttered  Joe. 

“Some  trick,”  grinned  Hal. 

“Left  me  his  lunch,  I  guess,”  laughed  Frank,  eying  the 
small  package,  wrapped  in  newspaper. 

“Throw  it  away,”  advised  Lon  Humphrey. 

“Not  before  looking  at  it,”  objected  Dick  Foster. 

“Right,”  smiled  Manley.  “We’ll  have  a  look  at  what 
we’re  tossing  away.” 

As  the  bit  of  newspaper  fell  away,  Manley  uttered  a  cry 
of  surprise. 

For  a  handsome  little  Bu&ia  leather  case  rested  in  his 

hands. 

“J'hat’s  more’n  a  lunch,”  uttered  Hal,  sagely. 

“Tli/;  case  is  worth  something,  anyway,”  nodded  Foster. 

“Open  it.” 


To  do  this  Frank  required  no  urging.  There  was  a 
simple  clasp  on  the  case.  He  sprung  it  as  the  other  youngs¬ 
ters  crowded  around. 

It  was  as  if  a  glow  of  liquid  gold  had  flashed  from  the 
inside  of  the  case. 

Something  round,  bright,  yellowr  and  sparkling  as  the 
frost  gleamed  up  at  them  from  a  bed  of  red  satin. 

A  circle  of  lesser,  whiter  and  brighter  lights  gleamed 
up  at  them. 

“Fellows - ”  gasped  the  amazed  Manley. 

It  had  taken  him  some  seconds  to  realize  that  he  was 
looking  down  at  an  enormous  yellow  diamond,  set  in  a  circle 
of  smaller  white  ones. 

“How  on  earth  did  the  fellow  come  to  hand  that  to  us?” 
trembled  Frank.  “Why,  if  these  stones  are  genuine, 
they’re  worth  a  prince’s  ransom!” 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  RUNNING  FIGHT  FOR  TREASURE. 

“Genuine?”  quivered  Hal.  “Of  course  it  is  !” 

“Do  you  suppose  any  one  could  make  cut  glass  that  would 
burn. into  one’s  eyes  the  way  that  stone  does?”  demanded 
Joe.  “Of  course  it’s  genuine.” 

“But  how - ”  began  Foster,  eagerly. 

“Duck  it!”  whispered  Humphrey,  briskly.  “Some  one 
coming — a  small  mob,  too.” 

Frank  turned  quickly.  Hardly  more  than  across  the 
track  five  men  had  halted.  Fifty  yards  behind  them,  keep¬ 
ing  back  in  the  dark  all  he  could,  was  a  sixth. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  one  of  the  five.  “I  think  you  must 
have  gotten  a  little  parcel  intended  for  us.” 

Frank  eyed  the  speaker,  a  red-mustached  man  of  forty, 
broad  of  shoulder  and  active-looking. 

“If  you’ve  mistaken  us  for  expressmen,”  replied  Frank, 
slowly,  “you  are  on  the  wrong  track.” 

Just  before  turning,  Manley  had  hurriedly  closed  the 
case  and  passed  it.  It  now  rested  in  one  of  Hal’s  pockets. 

“We’re  not  looking  for  expressmen,”  retorted  he  of  the 
red  mustache.  “We  want  that  thing  you  were  all  looking  at 
just  now.” 

He  spoke  as  if  he  not  only  wanted  it  but  meant  to  have 
it.  Though  his  words  were  mild,  the  man’s  manner  was 
distinctly  threatening. 

“You’ll  have  to  make  yourself  clearer,  I  guess,”  urged 
Manley,  coolly. 

“I’ll  make  myself  clear  enough,  if  you  don’t  hand  that 
package  over!”  raged  the  stranger. 

He  took  a  step  forward. 

“Oh!  A  hold-up?”  jeered  Frank.  “Look  out,  fellows!” 

Joe  had  stepped  quickly  to  one  side  of  Manley,  Hum¬ 
phrey  to  the  other.  The  Biff  Twins  were  ready  to  go 
into  action  ! 

Hal  stepped  out  a  little  past  Joe,  while  Foster  stood  quiv¬ 
ering  on  tiptoe,  prepared  to  leap  to  whatever  point  there 
was  the  most  need  for  him  to  be. 

But  the  red-mustached  man  was  more  of  a  general  than 
they  had  thought. 
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“Come  on,  fellows!”  he  shouted,  running  around  be¬ 
tween  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  and  the  river.  “That’s 
their  ice  boat.  We’ll  get  that,  and  then  we  can., talk  sense 
to  these  kids.” 

The  other  rough-looking  men  followed  their  leader.  Now, 
Frank  turned  to  find  his  retreat  to  the  ice  cut  off.  Before 
tho  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  the  five  opponents  were  ranged, 
right  in  the  path  to  the  dock. 

“Now,  I  reckon  we  can  talk,”  proposed  Red  Mustache. 
“We  want  that  box  that  the  stranger  from  the  train  handed 
you.  It  wasn’t  his.  He  stole  it.  We  stand  for  the  owner 
of  that  box.  Do  we  get  it?” 

“How  can  we  give  you  a  thing  if  we  haven't  got  it?” 
fenced  Frank. 

“That  won’t  go  down.  YTou’ve  got  the  box,  and  we  know 
it.  Nowt,  will  you  hand  it  over,  or  will  you  get  yourselves 
into  a  big  pot  of  boiling  trouble?” 

“Is  that  what  will  happen?”  smiled  Frank. 

Red  Mustache  was  angry.  He  pointed  at  Frank,  ordering : 

“Get  that  boy  !  Hold  him  and  pound  the  life  out  of  him. 
And  watch  that  he  doesn’t  throw  the  box  awayi  or  pass  it. 
Grab  him !” 

The  four  men  under  orders  sprang  at  Frank. 

But  they  had  not  calculated  on  the  amount  of  fight  in  the 
way. 

Joe  and  Humphrey  suddenly  met  in  front  of  Manley. 

Biff!  The  first  two  oncomers  went  down.  Then  Frank 
ducked  out  from  behind  his  two  guards  and  caught  a  third 
rough  on  the  jaw. 

Dick  Foster,  without  wasting  any  time,  hurled  himself 
straight  at  Red  Mustache. 

“Scoot  for  the  boat,  Hal !”  shouted  Frank,  as  he  knocked 
his  man  down. 

But  now  Dick  found  himself  in  the  snow  just  in  time  to 
get  a  hard  kick. 

Manley  went  warily  at  Red  Mustache,  jumping  around 
and  waiting  and  watching  for  a  chance  to  drive  in. 

Then,  suddenly,  just  as  our  hero  saw  Hal  cast  off  at  the 
doek,  and  get  sheets  and  tiller  in  hand,  Frank  shouted : 

“  Run  for  the  boat,  fellows !” 

Ac  he  shouted  the  order,  Manley  ducked  low  and  smashed 
in  at  the  big  fellow’s  wind,  doubling  him  up. 

But  his  three  mates  were  being  kept  busy.  They  were 
forced  to  fight  their  way  down  to  the  boat,  Joe  and  Hum¬ 
phrey'  hitting  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  taking  many  a 
blow. 

Just  at  the  head  of  the  short  dock  Manley  turned  to  make 
a  stand. 

The  four  youngsters  were  now  lined  up  against  five  big 
and  ugly  men. 

“Here  pomes  help !”  cried  Frank,  suddenly,  making  quick 
gestures  toward  the  railroad  track. 

Naturally  enough  their  assailants  turned  to  look. 

In  that  instant  Frank  and  his  fellows  turned  and  dashed 

for  the  ice  boat. 

Only  for  a  few  seconds  were  Red  Mustache  and  his  men 
fooled. 


Then,  with  ugly  oaths,  they  wheeled,  racing  down  the 
dock. 

But  Frank  and  Joe  had  leaded  into  the  cockpit.  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  Foster  were  out  on  the  cross-beam. 

Just  as  Frank  and  Joe  leaped  in,  they  gave  a  smart  push 
that  sent  the  craft  slowly  ahead. 

And  here  was  Hal,  hauling  in  the  sheets  and  setting  the 
tiller  for  the  start. 

A  puff  of  wind,  and,  just  as  the  red  mustached  one 
reached  the  end  of  the  dock  at  the  head  of  his  gang,  the 
ice  boat  was  gliding  away. 

“Oh,  you  won’t  get  off  like  that!”  he  roared. 

A  few  yards  of  glistening  ice  now  separated  pursuers  and 
pursued. 

“Come  back!”  roared  Red  Mustache.  “For  your  lives!” 

Something  glistened  in  his  hand  in  the  dark. 

With  a  growl,  Joe  dove  down  under  a  bit  of  canvas. 

Crack !  Red  Mustache  had  fired.  Evidently  he  expected 
the  shot  to  frighten  them,  for  he  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  aim  low. 

Boom !  There  was  a  long  flare  of  angry  red  light  as  Joe,^ 
behind  his  little  signal  gun,  answered  with  a  blank  shot. 

There  was  a  yell  from  the  dock. 

“Humph  !  Some  one  thinks  he’s  hit,”  grunted  Joe. 

A  low  laugh  rippled  from  Manley  as  he  caught  the  wind 
just  right,  filled  mainsail  and  jib,  and  went  scooting  down 
the  river  at  a  speed  that  grew  every  instant. 

Three  more  shots  sounded  behind  them,  but  all  fell 
short. 

“And  now  we  know,”  chuckled  Frank,  “that  nothing 
that’s  made  can  catch  up  with  us  between  here  and  Wood- 
stock.  All  pursuit  is  hopelessly  behind.” 

“It  was  a  close  squeak,  though,”  uttered  Joe.  “I  don't 
understand,  even  yet,  how  we  ever  fought  our  way  past  that, 
crowd.  Five  men,  and  we  only  four  youngsters — for  poor 
old  Hal  isn’t  any  use  in  a  fight  since  his  accident  Satur¬ 
day.”  \ 

“It  was  our  suddenness  that  won,”  returned  Frank,  keep¬ 
ing  his  eye  on  the  path  of  bright  light  that  shone  ahead 
of  the  boat  over  the  ice. 

“What  on  eartli  have  we  got,  anyway,”  queried  Joe.  “And 
what  are  we  doing  with  it?” 

“It’ll  take  time  and  something  more  to  find  that  out.” 
Frank  replied.  “But  the  sickly,  haunted,  terrified  face  of 
that  man  haunts  me  yet.  Certainly  I  shan’t  forget  his 
face  in  a  hurry.” 

“There  may  be  something  about  that  case  that'll  give 
us  a  clew  to  the  story,”  suggested  Joe. 

“We'll  have  a  good  look  at  it  all  around  at  the  gym," 
promised  Frank.  “Hal.  of  course,  you’ve  got  the  case 
safely  in  your  pocket?” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  nodded  Hal. 

But  lie  thrust  a  hand  into  «  pocket  to  make  sure. 

Then  a  swift  change  came  into  his  face  as  he  cried  out. 
huskily : 

“Jupiter !  1  haven’t  got  it !  I've  dropped  it  somewhere !" 

“Dropped  a  jewel  worth  a  great  fortune?"  gasped  Frank 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  THE  DEVIL. 

M  hirr-rr !  Manley  brought  the  boat  up  into  the  wind, 
and  at  a  standstill,  with  a  suddenness  that  nearly  upset 
the  craft.  \ 

“Are  you  sure  you’ve  lost  it?”  cried  Frank,  dumb  with 
surprise,  almost,  and  the  words  coming  from  him  in  a 
gurgle. 

“The  case  isn't  in  my  pockets,  anywhere,”  faltered  Spof- 
ford,  rummaging  his  pockets  hopelessly. 

“Did  it  drop  on  the  floor  of  the  cockpit?”  demanded  Joe, 
getting  down  on  his  knees  to  search. 

But  the  hunt  here  proved  equally  unavailing. 

“Douse  the  lights !”  ordered  Frank,  crisply,  his  wits  com¬ 
ing  back  to  him  now. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  troubled  Hal. 

“That  case  must  have  dropped  from  your  pocket  as  you 
ran  for  the  boat.  Perhaps  the  other  fellows  haven't  found 
it  yet.  I'm  going  to  take  Joe  and  Foster  with  me,  Hal, 
and  leave  Humphrey  with  you.  Humph,  you  want  to  keep 
out  on  that  cross-beam,  ready  for  a  flying  start.  Hal, 
keep  at  the  tiller,  and  with  the  sheets  handy  to  haul  in. 
We  may  want  to  make  a  swift  start  when  we  come  back.” 

“What  a  doddering  idiot  I  am  !”  cried  Spofford,  remorse¬ 
fully. 

“Nothing  of  the  sort,  Hal,  old  bov!”  uttered  Manley, 
quickly.  “You  happened  to  have  the  bad  luck  that  might 
have  come  to  any  of  us  in  that  quick  scurry.  Stay  here 
and  keep  vour  ears  and  eyes  open.” 

Frank  had  hastily  drawn  out  a  pair  of  skates  from  under 
the  blankets  in  the  bottom  of  the  cockpit.  Joe  was  fasten¬ 
ing  on  a  pair,  and  so  was  Foster. 

In  a  twinkling  Frank  and  his  two  aides  were  gliding  off 
up  the  ice,  leaving  the  yacht  in  darkness  in  the  middle  of 
the  river. 

Manley  had  stopped  the  boat  a  mile  or  so  below  Wampus. 
Now  he  and  his  two  aides  skated  briskly  upstream  through 
the  darkness. 

Half  the  distance  covered,  they  skated  with  more  stealth. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  dock  they  skated  in  close 
to  shore. 

An  eighth  of  a  mile  away  they  halted  at  the  shore. 

“I  think  I’d  better  go  forward  alone,  as  attracting  less 
attention,”  muttered  Frank.  “Keep  your  skates  on,  and 
you  can  come  like  the  wind  if  you  hear  me  shout.”- 

With  that,  Frank,  with  his  skates  over  his  arm,  went 
plodding  onward  through  the  snow. 

At  the  station  all  was  quiet,  though  Frank  noted  that  the 
village  cab  was  still  standing  back  of  the  depot.  The  driver, 
probably,  was  inside  the  depot,  keeping  warm  against  next 
train-time. 

From  the  head  of  the  dock  Frank  went  carefully  over  the 
,„ovv,  .-^arching  slowly  as  he  made  his  way  toward  the  depot 

platform. 

“Looking  for  anything?”  called  a  low  voice. 


Frank  looked  up  quickly,  to  see  the  village  cabman  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  platform  now. 

Frank  noddbd.  The  driver  came  quickly  toward  him. 

“What  was  it?”  whispered  the  man. 

“A  red  Russia  case,”  Frank  admitted,  promptly. 

“Thought  it  was  your’n,”  returned  the  driver.  “But 
them  rascals,  with  their  shooting,  had  me  so  dead  scared 
that  I - ” 

“You  don’t  mean  that  you  found  it?”  gasped  Frank. 

“Does  this  look  like  it?” 

The  cabman  held  out  a  red  Russia  case.  Y7es,  it  must 
be  the  same  one — it  was ! 

Frank  stared  at  it  with  devouring  eyes  as  he  took  it  in 
his  trembling  hands. 

“I  knew  it  belonged  to  your  crowd,  for  I  heard  the  row 
about  it,”  went  on  the  driver,  in  his  simple,  honest  way. 
“Those  rascals  had  me  pretty  badly  scared  with  their  fight¬ 
ing  and  their  shooting.  But  after  they’d  gone  I  went 
down  to  the  dock.  Then  I  found  this  thing  lying  in  the 
snow,  and - ”  ^ . 

“Let  me  look  at  it !” 

•  * 

The  command  was  uttered  in  a  voice  that  chilled  the 
blood  of  both  hearers. 

With  a  smothered  veil  the  driver  turned,  and  found  him- 
self  confronted  by  a  face  and  a  pair  of  eyes  that  turned  the 
poor  fellow’s  head. 

With  a  shriek  he  turned  and  bolted  away. 

“Let  me  have  that!”  commanded  the  newcomer,  in  a 
voice  that  made  Manley’s  flesh  creep. 

It  was  the  most  fearful  face  that  Manley  had  ever  looked 
upon. 

The  stranger,  who  now  towered  over  him,  was  tall  and 
slenderly  though  powerfully  built. 

His  face  was  sallow,  sinister,  dominated  by  a  cold¬ 
blooded  smile. 

A  long  mustache  and  an  imperial,  with  the  long  face  and 
the  high  arched  eyebrows  that  stood  out  like  short  horns — 
the  coal-black  eyes  that  burned  with  ten  times  the  intensity 
of  a  serpent’s,  and  the  cold,  mocking  smile — all  made  Man- 
ley  think  of  the  pictures  he  had  seen  of  the  Evil  One ! 

“Old  Nick — Satan — the  Devil!”  flashed  through  the 
boy’s  mind,  as  he  tried  to  turn  away  from  those  fascinating, 
compelling,  horrible  eyes. 

“Let — me — have — that — case!”  came  the  command,  in 
a  voice  as  hollow  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  other  world. 

As  the  Devil — for,  for  the  moment,  Frank  could  identify 
the  stranger  with  no  one  else  in  his  horrified  mind — gave 
the  order,  he  laid  a  hand  on  Manley’s  shoulder. 

Frank  shuddered  under  the  touch,  but  fought  desperately 
against  that  evil  influence,  and  turned  his  wavering  body 
around  to  shield  the  case. 

“1  shall  not  tell  you  again!”  came  that  ominous  voice, 
as  the  grip  on  the  young  athlete’s  shoulder  tightened. 

Frank  felt  that  the  stranger  was  about  to  pounce  on  him 
— to  grapple  with  him. 

He  felt  that  he  would  faint  in  this  evil  one’s  clutch. 

Slowly  but  obediently  the  young  athlete  turned  around 
again,  holding  out  the  case  in  one  shaking  hand. 
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Chuckling  coldly,  the  stranger  took  the  ease,  then 
ordered : 

“Get  away  from  here  as  quickly  as  you  am!” 

Nor  did  Frank  hesitate  an  instant,  once  he  felt  that 
chilling,  repulsive  grip  lighten  on  his  shoulder. 

Though  he  tottered  the  first  few  steps,  our  hero  soon 
gained  in  speed. 

He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  go  to  the  end  of  the  dock. 

Casting  a  look  backward  over  his  shoulder,  Frank  saw 
that  the  stranger  had  vanished. 

Though  his  fingers  trembled  a  good  deal,  Manley  got  his 
skates  on  in  record  time. 

Then  he  struck  out,  furiously,  desperately. 

As  he  found  himself  gliding  down  the  ice,  he  did  not 
turn  to  look  back,  but  he  gritted  through  his  teeth : 

“Good-by,  Old  Nick!  May  I  never  see  you  again!” 

The  fear  of  that  dread  presence  was  still  upon  him  as  he 
saw  Joe  and  Foster  come  skating  out  of  the  shadow  toward 
him. 

He  beckoned  slightly  with  his  head,  but  spoke  no  word, 
knowing  that  they  would  skate  after  him  and  overtake  him. 

Joe  was  the  first  to  catch  up. 

“Hold  on,  old  fellow!”  he  protested.  “You're  going  as 
if  you'd  seen  the  devil.” 

“So  I  have — I  guess!”  retorted  Frank,  with  a  sickly 
smile. 

“What?”  gasped  Joe. 

Then,  scenting  only  that  something  very  unusual  was  in 
the  wind,  he  demanded:  .  - 

“What  has  happened?” 

“Skate  for  all  you’re  worth  !”  came  Frank’s  blind  answer. 

With  a  grunt,  Joe  closed  his  lips  and  skated  close  beside 
his  chum,  Dick  Foster  trailing  close  behind. 

To  Manley,  just  now,  this  dark  night  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  see  a  hundred  feet  ahead,  was  full  of  creeps. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  huge  relief  that  he  found  himself 
gliding  alongside  the  ice  boat. 

“The  lights — at  once !”  commanded  Frank. 

The  others  sprang  to  obey.  Very  soon  the  keen  rays  of 
the  searchlights  were  dancing  out  over  the  ice. 

Frank  turned  them  so  that  they  illumined  the  four  main 
points  of  the  compass. 

“Now,  ain’t  it  about  time  to  tell  us  what  has  given  you 
such  a  chill?”  asked  Joe. 

“Oh,  it  won't  give  you  any  chill  to  hear  about  it.  You 
won’t  believe  me.  You'll  be  talking  about  bug-houses,” 
grimaced  Frank. 

None  the  less,  he  began  and  gave  them  an  account  of  just 
what  had  happened. 

There  were  a  couple  of  amazed  ejaculations  from  Foster 
as  the  quiclf  story  proceeded. 

When  it  was  done,  Joe  said,  with  something  of  a  shiver: 

“  Frank,  if  any  one  else  had  told  us  this  yarn  about  meet¬ 
ing  the  Dev - ” 

“Oh,  it  wasn't  the  devil,  of  course!”  broke  in  Frank. 
“But  if  Old  Nick  can  cause  any  worse  creeps  than  that  evil 
being  gave  me,  then  I'm  going  to  be  good  hereafter.  But 


you  don't  have  to  take  my  word  about  it.  The  haekman 
saw  him,  too.  You  can  ask  him  to-morrow.” 

“If  the  hackman  is  back  by  that  time,”  retorted  Joe, 
trying  to  grin. 

“Hal,”  begged  Frank,  “start  the  boat — not  fast,  but  get 
her  under  some  headway.” 

As  they  moved  down  the  ice,  at  perhaps  ten  miles  an 
hour,  and  on  all  three  runners,  Hal  observed: 

“First,  I  lost  the  case,  Frank,  and  then  you  lost  it.  And 
now  we’re  going  home  with  the  creeps.” 

“It’s  a  hoodoo  night,”  grunted  Joe. 

“That  wonderful  jewel  came  into  our  hands  so  swiftly 
and  mysteriously,  and  went  out  of  them  again  so  quickly 
and  with  far  more  mystery,”  pursued  Hal.  “What  can  it 
mean  ?”' 

“It  means,”  retorted  Joe,  “that  we’ve  parted  company 
with  that  wonderful  great  yellow  diamond.” 

Now,  Frank’s  right  hand,  which  had  been  all  the  time 
in  his  trousers  pocket,  came  slowly  out. 

“When  that — Old  Nick — showed  his  evil  face,  I  was  just 
on  the  point  of  opening  the  case,”  he  went  on.  “I  had 
opened  the  clasp,  in  fact.  When  I  turned  away  from  him 
I  dropped  the  contents  of  the  case  in  my  pocket.  Then  I 
snapped  the  case  and  gave  it  to: — Satan  !  But — by  Jingo ! 
— here’s  the  jewel  once  more  with  us!” 

And,  as  Manley  showed  his  hand,  that  great  yellow,  lus¬ 
trous  thing  again  blazed  in  their  astounded  eyes ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  WAR. 

“That  was  a  hoodoo  trip,”  growled  Joe. 

“It’s  certainly  the  biggest  puzzle  we’ve  ever  had,”  said 
Frank,  seriously. 

“The  fellow  was  a  lunatic  to  hand  a  thing  of  such  value 
to  the  first  fellow  he  saw  on  leaving  a  train,”  argued  Hum¬ 
phrey. 

“If  this  stone  has  anv  real  value?”  hinted  Hal. 

%/ 

“Oh,  of  course  it  has!”  retorted  Frank.  “If  the  thing 
were  worthless  why  would  there  be  so  many  men  fighting  to 
get  it — ready  to  commit  murder  for  it?” 

“Then  why  should  the  fellow  who  had  it  hand  it  to  the 
first  stranger  he  met?”  demanded  Dick  Foster. 

The  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  concerned  in  the  adventure  of 
the  night  before  had 'met  in  the  board-room  at  the  gym¬ 
nasium. 

Manley  had  taken  the  great  blazing  gem  home  with  him 
the  night  before. 

To  his  door  he  had  been  accompanied  by  the  others. 

I  p  in  his  room  he  had  hidden  the  strangely  acquired 
jewel  so  carefully  that  he  felt  certain  no  prowler  could 
find  it. 

He  had  placed  Towser.  his  bulldog,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  and  had  left  a  loaded  shotgun  within  reach. 

I  li rough  the  night  the  dog  had  growled  several  times 

Each  time  Frank  had  got  up  and  had  peered  forth  from 
the  windows,  yet  without  catching  sight  of  anv  prowler  in 
the  yard. 
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Yet  in  the  morning,  in  the  snow  out  in  the  yard,  our 
boro  had  found  the  footprints  of  not  less  than  three  dif¬ 
ferent  men. 

It  had  been  easy  enough  for  the  seekers  after  the  great 
jewel  to  connect  Manley  with  the  events  of  the  night  before. 
He  was  captain  of  one  of  the  only  two  ice  boats  on  the 
river  that  carried  searchlights  at  night. 

And  now,  while  the  other  youngsters  were  finishing  up 
their  early  morning  exercise  out  on  the  gym  floor,  these 
young  adventurers  were  discussing  the  matter  very  solemnly 
in  the  board-room. 

“If  we  could  only  hit  upon  some  way  to  find  the  man  who 
thrust  this  thing  into  my  hand,”  suggested  Frank.  “Then, 
if  we  could  find  him  and  turn  this  embarrassing  thing  over 
to  him,  we  would  be  well  clear  of  the  whole  matter.” 

“If  we  can’t  find  him,”  grunted  Joe,  “why  not  turn  it 
over  to  the  first  fellow  who  asks  for  the  thing?” 

“Are  you  in  earnest?”  asked  Frank,  quietly. 

“Well,  no,  of  course  not,”  Joe  admitted.  “But  think 
of  the  cheek  of  a  stranger  in  handing  such  a  thing  to  us, 
knowing  that  from  that  instant  we’d  have  to  dodge  all  the 
desperadoes  out  of  jail !” 

“There  was  some  reason  why  the  stranger  gave  this 
over  to  us,”  Frank  went  on. 

“Of  course,”  retorted  Joe.  “He  wanted  to  be  well  rid 
of  something  that  had  brought  him  no  end  of  trouble.  He 
did  just  right  to  give  it  to  us — but  we’re  out  of  luck  to 
have  it.” 

“And  now  we’ll  get  it  off  our  hands — we  must,”  finished 
Frank. 

“How?”  grinned  Joe.  “Are  you  low-down  enough  to 
hand  the  jewel  to  some  other  stranger?  For,  of  course, 
you  wouldn’t  think  of  giving  it  to  a  friend.” 

“We’ll  deposit  it  somewhere,”  proposed  Frank.  “Then 
it  will  be  for  the  rightful  owner  to  turn  up,  prove  prop- 

'  ertv - ” 

«/ 

“Pay  charges  and  get  it,”  finished  Joe,  with  a  click. 

“Whv  didn't  we  think  of  that  before?” 

%/ 

“But  that  may  not  end  our  troubles,”  hinted  Hal. 

“Why  not,  croaker?”  Joe  asked,  almost  fiercely.. 

“Evidently  people  who  "don’t  own  the  jewel  are  after  it. 
Once  we  get  it  deposited,  Manley  will  be  hounded  until  he 
withdraws  it  from  deposit  to  hand  it  to  those  scoundrels.” 

“The  devil  and  his  imps?”  asked  Foster,  with  a  laugh. 

“Exactly,”  nodded  Hal.  “If  Frank  deposits  the  jewel, 
of  course  he  can  take  it  out  again.  He’ll  have  every  kind 
of  trouble  through  that  scoundrel  who  made  him  think  of 
i  Old  Nick.” 

“At  least,  when  I  have  put  the  stone  away  in  some  strong 
box,”  broke  in  Frank,  “it  will  be  safe  from  sudden  theft.” 

“But  you  won’t!”  declared  Hal.  “Frank,  you’ll  be  in 
r/iore  danger  than  ever.” 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  the  jewel  with  the  bank  folks,  if  they’ll 
take  it,”  Frank  declared.  “After  that,  if  trouble  comes  to 
u-.  we’ll  have  to  fight  it  off  as  best  we  can.” 

“L'Fs  -ee  the  jewel,”  asked  Humphrey. 

It.  was  necessary  for  Frank  to  loosen  his  clothing  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  enable  him  to  get  in  under  his  undershirt. 
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There,  in  One  of  the  pockets  of  a  chamois  leather  belt, 
the  jewel,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  reposed. 

“Here’s  the  trouble-maker,”  he  announced,  laying  the 
great  yellow  jewel  on  the  table. 

It  was  the.  first  look  at  the  treasure,  that  the  boys  had  had 
in  daylight.  A  cry  of  wonder  escaped  them  as  they  crowded 
around. 

.  / 

Lustrous  and  beautiful  as  the  great  yellow  gem  had  been 

at  night,  it  was  ten-fold  more  beautiful  in  the  daylight. 

It  fairly  dazzled  the  boys  as  they  looked  at  it.  The  lus¬ 
trous  effect  was  increased  by  the  circle  of  eighteen  smaller 
white  diamonds  that  surrounded  the  great  gem. 

The  yellow  diamond,  nearly  round,  was  fully  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Each  of  the  smaller  white  diamonds  was  large 
of  its  kind,  and  all  of  rich,  dazzling  whiteness. 

The  whole  was  set  against  a  flat  background  of  gold,  and 
to  the  back  of  the  gold  plate  several  small  but  strong  pins 
had  been  secured. 

“What  could  any  one  use  such  a  gorgeous  thing  for?” 
gasped  Foster. 

“At  first  thought,”  replied  Manley,  “one  would  call  it  a 
crown  jewel.  Fellows,  it’s  rich  enough  to  be  worthy  of  any 
crown.” 

“That’s  what  we  seem  to  think,”  muttered  Joe.  “Buf 
I’d  rather  have  it  appraised.” 

Manley  quietly  replaced  the  jewel  in  his  belt. 

“I  don’t  mind  admitting  that  I’m  nervous,  and  shall  be 
as  long  as  this  thing  is  in  my  possession,”  he  went  on.  “  I 
don’t  even  wrant  to  go  through  the  street  alone  with  it 
again.  I  ran  all  the  way  down  here  this  morning,  and  I 
never  had  my  eyes  so  wide  open  before.” 

“We’ll  stay  with  you  until  you  get  the  thing  safely  out 
of  your  hands,  proposed  Hal. 

“Just  what  I  was  about  to  ask  of  you,”  Frank  replied. 
“Why  can’t  you  fellows  send  word  home,  and  then  go  to 
the  restaurant  up  on  Main  Street  and  breakfast  with  me? 
By  the  time  breakfast  is  over  wre’ll  find  the  bank  open. 
Then  we’ll  see  if  we  can  get  rid  of  this  fearful  thing.” 

The  idea  prevailed. 

Hal  and  Joe  walked  ahead,  Humphrey  and  Foster  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear,  with  Manley  in  the  center. 

With  this  formation  our  hero  felt  that  he  was  safe  from 
any  sudden,  rushing  attack. 

.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in  this  formation  particularly  to 
attract  notice  from  others  on  the  street.  The  youngsters 
went  along,  laughing  and  chatting,  and  nodding  to  friends. 

In  the  restaurant  they  took  a  table  not  far  from  the 
door,  seated  themselves  and  ordered. 

There  were  morning  newspapers  at  hand.  The  Up  and 
At  ’Em  Boys  pretended  to  take  an  interest  in  the  news. 

Soon  the  waiter  came  with  a  tray  containing  plates, 
knives,  forks  and  napkins. 

As  Hal  shook  out  his  napkin  a  slip  of  white  paper  flut¬ 
tered  to  the  floor. 

Bending  over,  Spofford  secured  the  paper,  glanced  at  it, 
and  a  queer  change  came  into  his  face. 

As  the  waiter  went  away,  Hal  slipped  the  paper  to  Frank, 
who  read,  in  a  fine,  cramped  handwriting: 
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‘‘We  know  who  has  the  jewel.  It  is  death  to  keep  it! 
Let  the  oik*  who  now  has  it  go  at  once  and  stand  on  the 
corner  before  the  bank.  Let  him  give  the  jewel  without 
(piestion,  and  instantly,  to  whomsoever  approaches  him  with 
the  whispered  password,  ‘Wampus.'  I)o  not  disobey.  There 
are  too  many  desperate  men  opposed  to  you.  If  the  jewel 
be  not  given  up  at  once,  every  human  being  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  its  keeping  shall  be  destroyed.  This  warning 
means  all  that  it  says.” 

Having  read  the  message,  Frank  passed  the  paper  to 
eloe,  without  a  word. 

“Does  it  mean  business?--  whispered  Joe,  looking  up. 

“From  what  has  already  happened,  I  believe  it  does/’’ 
Frank  replied,  steadily. 

“Then  we  won't  give  it  up!”  retorted  Prescott. 

“A  while  ago  you  were  advising  that  we  give  it  to  any 
one  who  wanted  it,”  smiled  Manley. 

“That  was  before  there  was  a  fight  promised,”  snapped 
Joe.  • 

Humphrey  and  Foster  read  the  message  silently,  then 
looked  at  Frank. 

“It  doesn't  change  the  situation  any,”  our  hero  whispered 
back. 

“Find  out  if  the  waiter  knows  how  that  paper  got  in 
the  napkin,”  urged  Hal. 

“It  wouldn't  do  any  good.  Of  course  the  waiter  doesn't 
know.  The  men  we're  dealing  with  are  much  too  shrewd 
to  let  the  waiter  know  anything  about  it.” 

“If  some  one  has  slipped  into  the  kitchen,  and  can  fix 
a  napkin  on  the  sly,”  whispered  Foster,  uneasily,  “why 
couldn't  he  fix  our  food  in  the  same  wav  ?” 

“He  could,”  admitted  Manley,  calmly.  “But,  for  once, 
I  don't  believe  that  our  food  will  be  poisoned,  if  that's  what 
you  mean.” 

The  food  came  just  then.  Manley  sho'wed  his  own  faith 
in  its  wholesomeness  by  falling  to  and  eating  at  once. 

They  ate  even  more  slowly  than  usual,  purposely  making 
the  meal  last  until  a  few  minutes  after  nine  o'clock.  Then 
they  rose  and  filed  out  in  the ‘same  formation  that  they 
had  come. 

As  they  neared  the  bank  corner,  Frank’s  eyes  searched 
alertly  for  a  glimpse  of  any  stranger  hanging  about. 

But  no  stranger  appeared.  They  passed  into  the  bank 
without  incident.  A  minute  later  the  Up  and  At  ’Em 
Boys  were  ushered  into  the  private  office  of  President  Sims. 

“Ah,  good  morning,  gentlemen!”  smiled  old  Mr.  Sims, 
looking  up  from  his  pile  of  documents  and  memoranda.  “A 
new  account  for  the  club  is  to  be  started,  eh  ?” 

“Not  exactly,  sir,”  Frank  replied.  “Mr.  Sims,  do  you 
know  anything  about  the  value  of  precious  stones?” 

“Why,  very  little,"  replied  the  bank  president.  “But  1 
believe  our  paying-teller,  Johnson,  was  once  employed  by  a 
jeweller.  I  have  heard  that  Johnson  is  a  very  good  judge 
of  atones.” 

“Do  you  mind  sending  for  Mr.  Johnson,  sir?” 

Mr.  Sims  touched  a  button.  In  a  moment  the  paying- 
teller  was  in  the  room. 


Frank  had  produced  the  great  yellow  gem  from  Ins  lx-it. 
He  now  took  off  the  tissue  paper  and  laid  the  groat  gem  on 
the  president's  desk.  y. 

The  paying-teller's  face,  just  at  that  instant,  was  worih 
looking  at.  lie  rubbed  his  eves  as  if  lie  did  *not  believe  h<- 
were  seeing  straight. 

“Mr.  Johnson,”  asked  Frank,  “would  you  call  those 
stones  genuine?” 

The  paying-teller's  lingers  trembled  as  he  picked  up  the 
great  gem. 

“Where  on  earth — what - ”  he  began. 

“Is  it  genuine?”  Frank  repeated. 

“If  it  isn't,”  faltered  the  teller,  “then  there  arc  no  such 
things  as  genuine  diamonds.  But  where - " 

“What  would  you  call  that  gem,  and  the  smaller  stones 
worth,  Mr.  Johnson?” 

“Why,  I  never  knew  that  there  was  in  the  world  such 
a  magnificent  vellow  diamond.” 

“Can  you  estimate  its  worth?”  Frank  persisted. 

By  this  time  the  excited  paying-teller  was  getting  a 
better  grip  on  his  nerves. 

“I  would  have  to  weigh  the  stone,  first,”  he  cried,  turn¬ 
ing  toward  the  door. 

He  was  soon  back  again,  carrying  a  finely  adjusted  scale. 

The  scale  he  placed  on  the  president’s  desk.  In  the 
pan  he  placed  the  great  gem,  and  took  careful  note  of  it" 
weight. 

“Sit  down  here,”  urged  the  president,  rising  from  his 
chair. 

With  profuse  perspiration  standing  out  on  his  forehead, 
the  teller  began  to  go  carefully  over  the  figures. 

As  he  figured,  his  eyes  stood  out  more  than  ever,' and  the 
perspiration  began  to  drip  from  his  face  to  the  paper. 

“Whew!”  he  ejaculated,  as  he  leaned  back,  weakly,  in 
his  chair. 


Then,  with  a  sigh  of  desperation,  he  went  painstakingly 
over  his  figures  for  the  third  time. 

“I  shall  wake  up  by  and  by,”  said  Johnson,  looking  up 
with  a  puzzled  smile.  “This  is  all  a  dream.” 

“When  you  wake  up,”  interjected  Frank,  “perhaps  you 
will  tell  us  what  your  figures  sav.” 

“I  have  taken  the  weight  of  this  gem,”  replied  the  pay¬ 
ing-teller.  “I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  weight  of  the 
gold,  and  have  been  able  to  make  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of 
the  weight  of  the  white  stones.  The  net  result  gives  me 
the  weight  of  this  wonderful  genuine  diamond,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  of  the  first  water.” 


“Well?”  persisted  Manley,  impatiently. 

“By  carat-weight  the  yellow  diamond  is  worth  verv 
close  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars!" 

It  was  Manley  s  turn  to  wonder  if  he  were  dreaming. 
He  looked  swiftly  at  his  chums.  They  were  dazed.  Mr. 
Sims’  breath  was  coming  in  short  gasps. 

“Such  a  stone  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  I  should  say  that  its  market  value  would  be  all  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

“For  heaven's  sake,  don't  get  it  up  to  a  million!"  re- 
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mo  list  rated  Manley,  who  felt  as  if  his  head  would  stand 
wry  little  more.  , 

“It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  a.  reigning  monarch 
might  not  pay  for  such  a  wonderful  jewel,”  went  on  John¬ 
son,  dreamily.  “As  for  the  smaller,  white  diamonds,  they 
are  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

“Oh,  a  mere  bit  of  loose  change!”  mocked  Manley,  wav¬ 
ing  the  idea  away. 

“  Do  you  mind  telling  me  something  about  how  this  gem 
comes  to  be  here  on  this  desk  ?”  asked  the  paying-teller. 

“That,  I  fancy,  will  not  come  at  present,  Mr.  Johnson,'' 
replied  Mr.  Sims.  “And,  of  course,  you  will  not  say  a  word 
about  this  gem  to  any  one  else.  Thank  you  for  your 
trouble.”. 

Taking  this  as  his  dismissal,  the  paying-teller  passed  out 
into  the  main  room  of  the  bank. 

“Well?”  asked  the  president,  his  voice  quivering. 

“Mr.  Sims,  all  I  can  tell  you — incredible  as  it  may  seem 
— is  that  this  gem  came  oddly  into  our  hands  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  The  owner  will  soon  turn  up— he  must!” 

“Naturally,”  came  drily  from  the  president,  who  seemed 
to  feel  almost  as  much  in  a  dream  as  the  paving-teller  had 
done. 

“Will  you  have  this  locked  up  in  your  vault  for  us,  Mr. 
Sims  ?” 

“What !”  cried  the  bank  president.  “And  make  the  bank 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  such  a  gem  ?” 

“I  do  not  know  where  else  it  would  be  safe,-’  said  Frank, 
disappointedly. 

“We  will  take  it  temporarily  for  you,  if  you  wish,”  went 
on  Mr.  Sims,  “on  a  receipt  which  states  expressly  that  we 
will  not  be  responsible  for  its  loss  by  violent  theft.” 

Frank  looked  at  Hal  and  Joe.  They  nodded  back. 

“I  think  that  is  the  best  that  can  be  done,  Mr.  Sims,” 
Frank  answered. 

“And  we  shall  charge  you  twenty-five  dollars  a  day  for 
storing  this  gem,”  went  on  the  bank  president. 

“I  reckon,”  laughed  Frank,  “that  the  real  owner  will 
be  able  to  pay  that  when  he  turns  up.” 

The  receipt  was  made  out  and  handed  to  Manley.  Mr. 
Sims  himself  wrent  out  to  one  of  the  bank's  vaults  and 
locked  up  the  gem. 

Five  dazed  but  vastly  relieved  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  filed 
out  into  the  street  again. " 

Here,  again,  they  encountered  no  stranger,  though  Man- 
lev  did  not  doubt  that  their  movements  were  being  watched 
by  eager  eyes  from  some  near-by  point  of  hiding. 

“Now  we’d  better  scoot  for  the  academy,  and  make  our 
peace  with  Dr.  Holbrook  for  being  late,”  hinted  Hal. 


CHAPTER  V.  •  . 

I 

A  TOWN  IN  A  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

“That  was  great!”  glowed  Joe,  as  he  sat  down  on  the 
Jjttle  dock  to  put  on  his  skates. 

“Our  game  is  far  ahead  of  the  one  we  played  last  year, 
don’t  vou  think?”  asked  Frank. 
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“Vastly,”  returned  Joe,  as  he  clamped  on  a  skate. 

“The  stones  don't  seem  half  as  heavy  as  they  did  last 
vear,”  Hal  remarked. 

“They  ought  not  to,”  smiled  Frank.  “You’re  pretty 
nearly  twice  as  muscular  as  you  were  last  year.” 

They  had  just  finished  a  brisk  afternoon  practice  bout  at 
curling,  that  imported  Scotch  game  that  brings  so  much 
zest  to  ice  sport  and  fills  out  so  many  gaps  in  what  might 
otherwise  prove  dull  time  on  the  ice. 

Curling  is  one  of  the  best  of  winter  sports  for  the  reason 
that  it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  hard,  musclar  work.  There 
is  no  course  of  athletic  training  to  be  gone  through  with 
preparatory  to  curling  work.  Handling  the  stones  fur¬ 
nishes  all  the  athletic  training  that  is  needed. 

It  is  a  game  not  overburdened  with  rules.  One  can 
quickly  learn  all  that  there  is  to  thp  theory  of  the  game, 
but  it  takes  long  and  arduous  practice  to  develop  a  first- 
class  curler. 

Manley  insisted  on  one  week  of  regular  practice  in  every 
winter  season,  with  as  much  more  curling  on  the  side  as  in¬ 
dividual  taste  called  for. 

To-day,  nearly  the  whole  club  had  turned  out. 

Hal  was  secretly  glad  to  see  so  many  of  the  active,  mus¬ 
cular  young  fellows  on  the  ice. 

Thus  far,  the  affair  of  the  yellow  jewel  had  been  kept 
among  those  who  had  had  part  in  it. 

But  Hal,  who  was  always  loyally  anxious  for  his  friend’s 
safety,  looked  upon  every  additional  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boy 
on  the  ice  as  one  more  member  of  an  invincible  body-guard 
for  Manley. 

“I  want  you  to  be  sure  to  skate  down  with  the  crowd, 
Frank,”  Hal  whispered,  anxiously.  “It  doesn’t  do  any 
good  to  take  risks  by  being  out  here  alone  on  the  ice  after 
dark.” 

“Hadn’t  I  better  buy  a  couple  more  dogs  and  a  revolver?” 
smiled  Frank,  good-naturedly. 

“Don’t  joke  too  much,  old  fellow.  You  haven’t  forgot¬ 
ten  last  night  yet,  nor  do  you  yourself  believe  that  Satan 
and  his  crew  are  anything  but  wholly  desperate.” 

“It  will  do  them  no  good  to  trouble  me,”  retorted  Frank. 
“The? yellow  jewel  is  in  the  bank  vault,  and  it  can't  be  sur¬ 
rendered  except  on  my  demand  in  person.” 

“-But  perhaps  they  won't  believe  it  is  in  the  vault.” 

“Then  I  can  show  Satan  and  his  imps  the  receipt,  if 
they  call  on  me,”  smiled  Frank.  “But  they  know  it’s  in  the 
bank.  Don’t  you  suppose  they  saw  us  enter  and  leave  the 
bank  to-day?  Don't  you  suppose  they  have  guessed  just 
why  we  went  to  the  bank.” 

“Then  that  crew  will  trv  to  tear  down  the  bank,” 
breathed  Hal.  “It  would  be  a  mighty  good  idea  to  notify 
the  police  to  look  out  for  the  bank  building  to-night.” 

“Which  I’ve  already  done,”  nodded  Ffank. 

“Crowd’s  ready!”  sang  out  Joe. 

Frank  and  Hal,  who  had  been  circling  out  on  the  ice 
beyond  the  winter  clubhouse,  now  glided  in  to  where  some 
thirty  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  were  ready  for  the  skate  home¬ 
ward. 

“A  swift  paced  skate,”  ordered  Frank,  going  to  the  head 


of  his  squad.  “  I'll  set  the  pace.  The  rest  follow  in  column 
of  t  wos.  Hal,  take  post  half-way  down  the  line.  doc, 
bring  up  the  rear  and  see  that  every  fellow  keeps  the  pace. 
Now,  then,  easy  goes  for  the  start.” 

Off  Manley  glided,  the  column  of  twos  following  in 
orderly  precision. 

Faster,  and  a  little  faster.  They  were  going  at  full,  glori¬ 
ous  speed  by  the  time  that  they  rounded  the  bend  and 
headed  down  the  glistening  stretch  to  Woodstock. 

Boom ! 

The  earth  shook,  the  ice  creaked,  after  that  fearful  ex¬ 
plosion. 

Some  of  the  skaters  reeled,  but  caught  and  steadied  them¬ 
selves. 

Down  in  Woodstock  an  immense  white  jet  of  smoke  shot 
suddenly  up,  then,  in  a  low-hanging  cloud,  hung  over  the 

town. 

Both  the  force  and  the  noise  of  that  explosion  had  been 
terrific. 

Yet  directly  after  the  booming  report  Frank  Manley’s 
loud,  clear  voice  could  be  heard: 

‘‘Best  speed  to  the  town!  Break  formation!” 

He  himself  was  off  like  the  wind,  the  rest  of  the  Up 
and  At  'Em  Boys  pelting,  driving  after  him. 

Frank  came  up  almost  with  a  jerk  at  the  dock,  in  the 
throng  of  the  town’s  skaters  who  were  hastening,  wonderr 
ingly,  ashore. 

In  the  streets  people  were  running  to  and  fro — all  ask¬ 
ing  questions,  none  having  information  to  offer. 

“What  blew  up?” 

“How  many  killed?” 

“What  caused  it?” 

“Many  hurt?” 

The  fire-bell  was  clanging.  The  fire  engine  and  hose 
company  dashed  from  the  fire  station. 

The  chief  of  police  and  two  of  his  men  were  rushing  on¬ 
ward  on  foot. 

Frank  had  merely  noted  where  the  cloud  of  smoke  still 
hung. 

Getting  off  his  skates  with  a  rush,  he  pounded  off  up  the 
street  in  the  direction  of  the  explosion.  • 

And  now  the  more  adventurous,  or  more  curious,  of  the 
townspeople  were  all  hastening  toward  the  same  spot. 

The  explosion  had  taken  place  in  an  open  field  not  far 
from  the  academy. 

A  hole  nearly  a  dozen  feet  deep  and  fully  fifty  across 
attested  to  the  force  of  the  explosion. 

“What  could  any  one  have  wanted  to  do  that  for?”  de¬ 
manded  one  citizen,  whose  face  was  even  yet  pallid. 

“It  must  have  been  done  for  a  joke.” 

“I'd  like  to  catch  the  joker!” 

“What  does  the  chief  think?” 

Chief  of  Police  Griscomb  had  hastily  questioned  every 
one  who  had  been  anywhere  near  the  scene  at  the  moment 
of  the  explosion. 

But  no  one  had  information  to  offer  of  having  seen  anv 
ono  set  off  a  bomb  which,  the  chief  declared,  had  caused 
the  explosion. 


But  as  Griscomb’s  eyes  roved  over  the  crowd  he  espied 
Frank.  Their  eyes  met,  and  each  knew  that  the  other  un¬ 
derstood  . 

“That  was  a  demonstration,”  muttered  the  chief,  as  soon 
as  he  got  close  to  Manley. 

“It  must  have  been,”  Frank  assented. 

“It  was  a  warning  from  your  friends  of  last  night.  It 
was  intended  to  show  you  that  they  are  desperate.  We 
know,  now,  that  we  may  look  for  more  serious  trouble.” 
“But  what  shall  I  dp,  chief?” 

“I  wish  I  knew,  Frank.” 

“Do  you  advise  me  to  give  up  the  gem  to  Satan  and  his 
imps  ?” 

“I  never  vet  advised  anv  one  to  knock  under  to  rascals,*’ 

retorted  the  chief,  stoutly. 

'  *> 

“Then  I'll  let  the  rascals  do  whatever  they  think  they 


can.” 

“I  hope  you  won’t  get  hurt,  Frank,”  said  Griscomb,  anx¬ 
iously.  “I'll  do  my  best  to  see  that  any  strangers  who  are 
caught  in  town  after  this  are  made  to  give  good  account 
of  themselves.” 

Griscomb  moved  away.  There  were  many  citizens  who 
wanted  to  talk  to  him  about  this  outrage. 

Fortunately,  no  one  hath  been  killed,  or  even  seriously 
hurt  by  the  explosion.  s 

Many  window-panes  had  been  smashed  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  much  crockery  and  glass  shattered,  but  no  other 
harm  had  come.  v 

Yet  Griscomb,  who  firmly  believed  that  this  would  not 
be  the  end  of  the  trouble,  was  now  asking  manv  of  the 
men  of  the  town  to  meet  him  at  the  police  station. 

“We’ve  got  to  have  armechmen  on  the  streets  for  a  little 


while  to  come,”  the  chief  declared.  “I  want  citizens  who 
will  arm  themselves  and  aid  the  police.” 

Yet  this  talk  brought  panic  to  the  more  timid  ones. 

The  report  that  the  town’s  streets  were  to  be  guarded 
that  night  by  a  force  of  armed  men  caused  all  sorts  of  wild 
rumors  to  spread. 

By  the  time  that  dark  settled  down  the  alarm  had  spread 
and  intensified,  until,  for  the  most  part,  Woodstock  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  veritable  reign  of  terror. 

“A  pretty  scrape  we’ve  got  the  town  into!”  muttered 
Hal,  as  he  and  Frank  and  Joe  drew  out  of  the  crowd. 

“The  folks  would  bless  us  if  they  knew  that  this  new 
panic  comes  from  the  Up  and  At  'Em  Boys  !"  grimaced  Joe. 

“Our  fellows  will  have  to  do  their  full  share  of  policing 
the  streets,  at  least  uj>  to  eleven  o'clock  to-night.”  returned 


Frank. 

They  walked  quickly  into  Main  Street,  where  many  of 
the  more  timid  had  gathered. 

And  here  they  heard  a  sweet  voice  saving  to  a  knot  of 

«  w 

women : 

‘  ou  11  find  that  its  nothing  more  than  some  horrid 
practical  joke.  No  one  is  hurt,  and  it  won't  happen  again." 
I  he  reassuring  speaker  was  Frank  s  sweetheart.  Kitt> 


Dunstan. 


As  she  caught  sight  of  Frank  she  came  quickly  towaul  . 
him.  asking,  gaily: 
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"What's  the  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war?” 

"li  was  a  practical  joke,  probably,  but  the  town  will  be 
well  guarded  to-night  to  guard  against  the  joke  being  re¬ 
peated,"  Frank  answered,  evasively,  but  lie  touched  Kitty's 
arm,  covertly  and  significantly. 

She  understood,  and,  soon  after  the  three  boys  had  en¬ 
tered  Frank's  store,  Kitty  followed. 

"Frank  is  in  the  office,”  murmured  Hal,  in  an  under¬ 
tone. 

As  she  entered  the  office,  Frank  looked  seriously  at  her. 

"Kit,  dear  girl,”  he  said,  earnestly,  “it  is  going  to  be 
just  as  well  for  you,  I  think,  to»  take  no  chances  by  being 
out  alone  on  the  roads.  Were  you  going  to  walk  home  ?” 

"Why,  yes.” 

“Don't  do  it,  dear.  Telephone,  and  let  your  father  send 
a  sleigh  and  a  couple  of  men.  I  don't  want  to  go  up  to  the 
house  with  you,  for  that  would  only  draw  attention  to  you.” 

“Why,  Frank,  what’s  wrong?”  called  the  startled  girl. 
“Was — was  there  any  connection  between  yourself  and  that 
explosion  ?” 

“We  believe  the  bomb  was  set  off  by  some  enemies  that 
a  few  of  us  have  made.  But  please  don’t  let  that  leak  out 
anywhere,  Kit.” 

"Are  you  in  serious  danger,  Frank?”  asked  the  girl, 
quickly. 

“I  hope  not.  I  guess  not.  If  I  am  in  any  danger  I’ll 
get  out  of  it  somehow.  Griscomb  is  going  to  try  to  make 
the  town  hot  for  any  of  the  gang  that  was  back  of  that 
bomb.” 

“I'm  worried — about  you,”  murmured  Kitty,  falteringly. 

“Well,  you  needn’t  be,  dear  girl.  I’m  young  and  active, 
and  with  some  practice  in  fighting  enemies.  Only,  don’t 
you  take  any  chances,  dear  one.  And  now,  run  along, 
please,  and  telephone  from  some  other  store.  I  don’t  want 
you  seen  about  here  too  much  just  now.” 

Kitty  threw  back  a  bright  smile  of  courage  and  confi¬ 
dence  as  she  (left  the  office. 

She  was  th§,kind  of  a  girl  to  appreciate  manhood.  She 
gloried  in  the  knowledge  that  Manley  was  as  little  afraid 
of  danger  as  any  one  could  be,  and  she  believed  that  a  stout 
heart  carried  one  through  many  dangers. 

Then  Frank  decided  to  hurry  home.  But  Hal  and  Joe 
would  not  let  him  go  alone  down  that  dark  side  street.  They 
saw  him  to  his  gate,  then  hurried  home  to  their  own 
suppers. 

Mrs.  Manley  was  in  the  kitchen,  helping  the  girl  get  the 
supper.  Frank,  finding  some  idle  minutes,  started  toward 
the  parlor. 

On  his  way  the  doorbell  rang. 

Cautiously,  Frank  stepped  to  the  front  door,  opening  it 
but  a  crack  as  he  peered  out. 

“Mr.  Sirns!”  he  cried,  as  he  threw  the  door  wider  open. 

The  bank  president,  his  face  drawn  and  pallid,  was 
trembling  as  he  stepped  into  the  hallway. 

Frank -pshered  him  into  the  parlor,  wondering  what  was 
corning. 

“Manley,”  gasped  the  president,  “I  can’t  do  it!” 

“Can’t  do  what,  sir?” 


“I  can’t  keep  that  gem  at  the  bank.” 

“Why,  why  not,  sir?” 

“You  ask  me  that,  after  that  explosion?” 

“That  explosion  did  no  harm,  sir.  And  the  bank  is  to 
be  guarded  to-night,  and  so  are  the  streets.” 

But  Mr.  Sims  shook  his  head  positively. 

“I  can’t  do  it,  Manley.  You  don’t  know  the  risks  i  run.” 

“You,  sir?” 

“I  have  been  threatened — I  and  my  family!  All  of  the 
bank  officers,  too.  Look  at  this  paper!” 

Mr.  Sims  produced  a  sheet  of  paper,  covered  in  that 
crabbed  handwriting  that  Manley  had  seen  before. 

“All  sorts  of  threats,  Manley,  if  we  dare  to  keep  that 
accursed  gem  any  longer  in  our  vault,”  went  on  the  bank 
president,  falteringly.  “And  I  believe  that  the  rascals 
mean  to  keep  their  threats.  They’ll  stop  at  nothing.  Of 
course  you  know,  Manley,  that  that  explosion  of  a  little 
while  ago  was  intended  to  show  us  just  what  those  rascals 
can  do.  No,  no !  We  can't  keep  that  unlucky  gem  at  the 
bank !” 

“Very  well,  sir,”  assented  Frank.  “Then  I  will  come 
and  take  it  in  the  morning.” 

“It  isn’t  there  any  longer.”  / 

“Not  at  the  bank?”  gasped  Frank.  “What - ” 

For  answer,  Mr.  Sims  drew  out  a  tissue-covered  little 
package  from  a  pocket. 

“  Here !  I  brought  it  to  you  because  I  knew  no  one  would 
suspect  me  of  carrying  it  through  the  streets  unguarded. 
And  now,  the  receipt,  please — and  I  think  myself  won¬ 
derfully  fortunate  in  having  it  off  my  hands.” 

“But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  sir,  that  you  are  unduly 
alarmed  over  what  the  scoundrels  would  do  to  you.” 

“Think  what  you  please,  Manley,  but  I’m  an  old  man, 
with  no  taste  for  the  dynamite  route  out  of  life !” 

Mr.  Sims  made  it  so  plain  that  he  was  anxious  even  to 
find  himself  outside  of  the  Manley  house  that  Frank  es¬ 
corted  him  to  the  door. 

“Get  rid  of  the  thing — somehow — mighty  quick,  Frank !” 
whispered  the  old  man  in  the  hallway.  “That’s  the  best 
word  I  can  find  to  say  to  you.” 

Frank  let  his  caller  out,  then  flew  upstairs.  He  came 
down  again,  carrying  his  shotgun  and  followed  by  his  dog. 

“We  can  make  it  warm  for  some  one,  Towser,  if  we  have 
to,”  he  whispered  to  the  dog,  which  looked  up  and  wagged 
its  tail  eagerly. 

“After  all,  the  relief  I  felt  in  getting  the  thing  off  my 
hands,  now  it  comes  back  to  me  instanter !”  groaned  Frank. 
“Was  ever  a  jewel  such  a  source  of  ill-luck  before?” 

He  started,  violently,  as  the  doorbell  rang  again,  and 
sharply. 

“You  can  come,  too,  Towser!”  he  muttered,  quickly,  to 
the  dog.  / 

And  Mauley  had  the  gun  within  reach,  behind  the  door, 
as  he  opened  the  barrier  a  crack. 

No  sight  could  have  made  him  jump  with  a  greater  thrill. 

For  there,  on  the  porch,  and  close  to  the  door  frame, 
stood  the  selfsame,  frightened  stranger  who  had  handed 
him  the  unlucky  jewel  the  night  before. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PLEDGE  OF^LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

“Come  in!”  Frank  fairly  quivered. 

As  the  stranger  crossed  the  threshold  he  tottered  so  that 
Frank  caught  him  by  the  shoulder  and  all  but  dragged 
him  in. 

He  closed  the  door  almost  with  a  bang. 

Then  the  strangers  glance  rested  on  the  curious  bulldog, 
whose  nose  was  already  wrinkling.  Next  he  caught  sight 
of  the  gun — and  all  this  in  an  instant,  before  Manley  had 
time  to  say : 

“Pm  wonderfully  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  Step  in.” 

Frank  almost  bounded  into  the  parlor  after  his  visitor. 

“I  can't  tell  you  when  I  have  been  as  glad  to  see  any 
one.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  repeated  the  stranger,  eagerly  scanning 
Frank’s  face.  “You  are  the  one  to  whom  I  handed  it.” 

“I  should  say  you  did,”  retorted  Frank,  with  vigor.  “I 
never  had  such  a  bunch  of  bad  luck,  danger  and  trouble 
handed  to  me  before.  Why  did  you  do  it  ?” 

“It  was  a  mistake,”  faltered  the  stranger. 

“I'm  glad  to  hear  that,”  said  Manley,  grimly;  “I'm  glad 
— mighty  glad — to  know  that  you  didn’t  do  it  on  purpose.” 

“Let  me  rest  a  moment  and  think  before  I  explain,” 
begged  the  stranger,  leaning  weakly  against  the  mantel. 

Frank  waited  in  curious  silence.  But  he  improved  the 
time  to  study  his  caller.  »  , 

Now  that  he  stood  with  his  long,  richly  fur-trimmed  over¬ 
coat  open,  Frank  saw  that  the  man  was  even  taller  and  thin¬ 
ner  than  he  had  seemed  the  night  before.  lie  was  thin, 
even  to  emaciation.  His  hollow  cheeks  were  deeply  flushed, 
now,  as  if^with  excitement,  while  his  eyes  had  in  them  the 
look  of  a  hunted  animal.  He  looked  to  be  about  fifty  years 
old.  '  ■ 

“Where  is  the  jewel?”  whispered  the  man  at  last. 

“Right  here — where  it  won't  be  much  longer,”  rejoined 
Manley,  holding  the  paper-wrapped  thing  forward.  “Take 
it.  It's  yours,  and  you're  welcome  to  it.” 

“Wait  a  tew  moments,”  begged  the  caller,  pushing  back 
Manley’s  hand. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  expect  me  to  keep  this 
costly  hoodoo  in  my  possession  any  longer?”  cried  Manley. 

“  ^  ou  are  honest,  1  know  that,  or  you  wouldn't  have 
kept  it  and  have  offered  to  return  it  so  promptly,”  cried 
the  stranger. 

“ Honest?”  retorted  Frank.  “I  don’t  believe  there  could 
be  money  enough  to  tempt  me  to  keep  this  thing.  All  1 
want  you  to  do  is  to  take  it  now,  for  1  presume  that  it  be¬ 
longs  to  you.” 

“Yes,  yes!” 

“Then  take  it!” 

“  I  found  you  only  by  accident,”  went  on  the  stranger, 
speaking  with  a  slight  but  peculiar  foreign  accent.  “When 
I  realized  my  mistake  I  went  back  to  that  little  station. 
What  I  learned  there  from  a  cab  driver  made  me  come  to 


Woodstock.  I  was  near  the  crowd  that  gathered  around 
the  explosion.  I  saw  you  talking  with  that  police  official. 
I  knew  you,  and  1  inquired  who  you  were — where  you  lived. 
And  1  have  come — I  believe,  without  having  been  seen  by 
my  enemies.” 

“Oh,  they’ll  be  here  next!”  spoke  Frank,  bitterly. 

He  turned  quickly,  as  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  hall  behind 
him. 

But  his  heart  gave  a  leap  for  joy  when  he  recognized  llal 
and  Joe. 

They,  in  turn,  started  when  they  espied  the  very  man  who 
had  brought  all  this  trouble  upon  them. 

“You’re  just  in  time,”  grimaced  Frank.  “You  can  help 
me  persuade  this  gentleman  to  take  back  what  he  handed 
us.” 

f 

“I  don’t  blame  him  if  he  doesn’t  want  to  take  it  back,” 
uttered  Joe.  “But  he’ll  have  to  do  it,  just  the  same.” 

“Young  gentlemen,”  appealed  the  caller,  a  trifle  wildly, 
“can  you  realize  what  it  is  to  be  dogged  constantly  by 
death  ?” 

“We  can,”  answered  Joe,  solemnly,  “thanks  to  you,  sir !” 

“But  you  do  not  understand - ” 

“Blest  if  I’m  curious,  either!”  .'grunted  Hal.  “We’ve 
kept  your  property  for  you.  Now,  please  take  it,  and  take 
it  far  from  Woodstock.” 

“Of  what  use?”  demanded  the  stranger.  “Ere  I  had 
gone  a  mile  this  famous  old  jewel  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  those  Nihilists!” 

“Nihilists?”  echoed  Frank. 

“Yes;  I  am  Russian,  and  noble,”  replied  the  stranger. 
“1  am  driven  from  my  own  land,  and  followed  remorselessly 
by  these  Nihilists,  who  will  never  cease  until  I  have  placed 
the  jewel  beyond  their  reach.” 

“Then  why  don't  you  sell  it  to  Tiffany  instanter?”  ven¬ 
tured  Joe. 

“Again,  my  young  friend,  you  do  not  understand.  It 
is  a  long  story.  1  am  fighting,  and  alone,  against  these 
scoundrels,  who  have  scores  of  men  in  this  country  whom 
they  can  call  to  their  aid.  I,  a  lone  fugitive,  unjustly  ac¬ 
cused  bv  mv  government,  hounded  to  the  death  by  these 
Nihilists — all  the  rest  of  my  great  fortune  confiscated,  and 
only  this  jewel  left  of  the  fortune  that  should  go  to  one 
delicate,  loving  girl.  See  here,  young  gentlemen,  here  is 
her  miniature.  Look  at  it.  Can  you  betray  my  poor  lnza's 
fortune  into  the  hands  of  these  murderous  thieves — these 
men  who  would  steal  Ibis  jewel  that  thev  may  sell  it  and 
turn  the  money  into  pushing  their  accursed  cause?” 

Me  passed  an  ivory  miniature  to  Manley,  who  gazed 
curiously  at  the  face.  , 

It  was  that  of  a  girl  apparently  about  sixteen  years  old. 
a  face  of  great  refinement  and  the  rarest  beauty. 

I'inv  as  the  painted  features  were,  the  portrayed  eye* 
seem  to  look  up  with  a  wonderful  eloquence  of  appeal  into 
Manley's  own  eyes.  In  silence  he  passed  the  miniature  to 
bis  chums. 

“Will  you  condemn  her?”  faltered  the  stranger.  “Will 
you  refuse  to  help  guard  this  poor  little  slifi  of  a  girl  from 
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scores  of  men  who  would  tear  her  to  pieces  as  a  wild  beast 
does  its  prey?” 

Joe  looked  dubious,  Hal  puzzled. 

“What  do  vou  want  us  to  do,  sir?”  asked  Frank. 

“Keep  this  unlucky  jewel  for  one  night  more!  Guard 
it,  all  three  of  you.  From  what  has  passed,  I  know  that  it 
fell  into  honest  hands  yesterday.  Keep  it  until  to-morrow. 
I  am  no!  without  friends,  who  are  looking  for  me.  But 
through  my  mistake  we  passed  each  other.  They  are  search¬ 
ing  for  me  as  I  hunt  for  them.  Keep  the  jewel,  and  to¬ 
morrow  I  will  return  and  take  it  in  safety.  Guard  it  to- 
night — guard  it  with  your  lives — for  the  sake  of  this  young 
and  almost  friendless  girl.  We  have  heard  in  Russia  that 
you  American  men  would  lay  down  your  lives  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  a  good  woman.  Shall  I  appeal  to  you,  then,  in 
vain?  Are  you  not  Americans  of  the  manliest  type?” 

The  stranger  had  spoken  rapidly,  almost  incoherently, 
yet  in  such  low  tones  that  they  had  to  stand  close  to  him 
in  order  to  hear.  Now,  he  leaned  back  against  the  mantel, 
panting. 

“  Keep  the  miniature,  too,”  the  stranger  almost  sobbed,  a 
moment  later.  “By  that,  if  aught  happens  to  me,  you  will 
know  my  Inza — the  true  owner  of  the  yellow  gem.  Say 
that  you  will  not  fail  her  in  this  moment  when  I,  her  father, 
am  tottering  with  weakness,  perhaps  about  to  drop  in  death. 
Assure  me  that  you  will  not  fail  the  poor  child !” 

Frank  looked  strangely  at  his  chums.  Hal  was  studying 
the  floor,  as  if  reluctant  to  look  up.  Joe  seemed  trying  to 
swallow*  something  that  stuck  in  his  throat. 

“.Well,  Hal?”  queried  our  hero. 

“  I  follow  my  chief,”  said  Spofford,  very  quietly. 

“And  you,  Joe?” 

“What  do  you  take  me  for?”  gulped  Joe,  fiercely.  “A 
sneak?  A  cold-foot?  To  refuse  a  sick  man's  prayer  to 
guard  his  child?” 

“Are  you  satisfied,  sir?”  asked  Frank,'  turning  to  the 
stranger.  “Until  to-morrow?” 

“Then  I  have  your  pledge  of  life  and  death?”  cried  the 
stranger.  “You  will  guard  it  as  sacredly  as  you  have 
done?” 

“The  pledge  of  life  and  death!”  repeated  Manley, 
quietly,  laying  a  hand  on  the  shaking  stranger's  shoulder. 
Joe  grabbed  one  of  the  man’s  hands,  Hal  the  other. 

And  thus  the  pledge  was  ratified. 

“But  the  child’s  name?”  inquired  Manley.  “In  base  we 
need  to  know7  it.” 

“Inza — Inza  Sassaneff!”  replied  her  father,  brokenly. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THUGS. 

“And  as  for  you,  sir?”  asked  Frank,  turning  to  the 

Russian. 

replied  Count  Sassaneff,  “must  run  and  hide  for  the 
moment.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  take  the  aggressive.” 


“Can  you  hope  to  get  away  from  here  without  being  seen 
— without  being  followed?”  breathed  Frank. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  my  enemies  saw  me  enter  here.” 

“But  they  may,  and  most  likely  do  know  that  Hal  and  I 
are  here,”  broke  in  Joe.  “If  they  are  watching  the  house 
now - ” 

“They  must  not  see  you  leave  here,”  interjected  Manley. 

“Then,  how  am  I  to  get  away  from  here?”. 

“I  don't  understand  anyway,  sir,”  went  on  Frank, 
quickly,  “wiry,  owning,  as  you  do,  such  a  precious  gem,  you 
have  not  hired  men  to  guard  you.  Any  big  detective  agency 
in  this  country  would  furnish  you  with  half  a  dozen  brave 
men,  if  necessary,  who  would  guard  you  and  your  property 
w7ith  their  lives.” 

“I  know  that,”  smiled  the  Count,  sadly.  “But  you  do 
not  know  my  enemies.  A  half  dozen  brave  men  could 
give  me  no  protection  on  the  street.  The  Nihilists  v:ould 
destroy  them  with  a  single  bomb.  It  would  be  but  murder¬ 
ing  men  for  me  to  hire  a  body-guard  while  these  wretches 
are  on  my  path.” 

“I  have  been  thinking  how  you  can  leave  here,”  Frank 
went  on,  musingly. 

“Believe  me,”  interrupted  Count  Sassaneff.  “The  saf¬ 
est  way  will  be  to  go  out  boldly  from  your  door.  If  I  am 
not  stopped  and  spoken  to,  I  shall  know  thaf  my  visit  here 
has  not  been  seen.  If  I  gain  the  railway  station,  and  take  a 
train,  in  safety,  then  I  shall  know  that  my  visit  to  Wood- 
stock  has  not  been  watched.  Therefore,  I  prefer  to  take 
the  risk  of  going  openly.  I  go  with  an  easier  mind — for 
have  you  not  pledged  yourselves  to  guard  the  jewel  until 
to-morrow  ?” 

“Just  one  word  before  you  go,”  hinted  Frank.  “You 
may  hear  that  we  have  lost  your  treasure.  If  you  do,  pay 
no  heed  to  any  such  report  until  we  confirm  it.” 

There  were  tears  in  the  Russian’s  eyes  as  he  took  each  of 
their  hands  in  his  in  turn.  Then  he  hastened  to  the  door, 
Frank  letting  him  out. 

“You  jumped  when  we  came  in,”  grinned  Joe. 

“It  startled  me  for  a  second,  of  course,”  admitted  Man- 
ley.  “I  have  had  visits  on  queer  business  to-night,  and  it 
needed  only  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Satan  to  round  out  things.” 

Hal  and  Joe  were  both  provided  with  keys  to  his  front 
door.  That  explained  their  ability  to  enter  the  house  so 
quietly,  but  it  did  not  explain  why  they  had  returned  so 
soon. 

“We  have  been  putting  a  sort  of  secret  service  on  the 
place,”  laughed  Joe.  “You  know,  Etta  Haines,  who  lives 
in  the  next  house  across  the  street  but  one,  is  a  sort  of 
cousin  of  mine.  On  our  way  home  Hal  and  I  asked  her  to 
watch  from  her  darkened  hall  window  and  see  whether  any 
visitors  came  here.  If  she  saw  any  she  was  to  telephone  a 
description.  She  telephoned  us  that  Mr.  Sims  had  called. 
That  brought  us  over  hot-foot,  lo  find  some  one  very  dif¬ 
ferent  here.” 

“And  trouble  enough  we're  likely  to  he  in  now,”  said 
Manley,  gravely. 

“TTow  can  we  protect  this  infernally  valuable  thing  from 
'  thievery?” 
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“  I’d  give  a  good  deal  to  know  the  answer, ”  smiled  Frank, 
wistfully. 

“Supper’s  ready,  Frank,”  called  Mrs.  Manley,  coining  in 
to  her  son. 

Then  she  caught  sight  of  his  chums. 

“Can’t  you  persuade  Hal  and  Joe  to  stay  for  supper?” 
she  asked. 

“  Why,  mother,  I  believe  I  would  be  very  glad  to  persuade 
them  to-night,”  he  answered,  quickly. 

“  I  want  vou  fellows  with  me  until  we’ve  decided  on  some- 

V 

thing,”  he  whispered  to  his  chums  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Manley 
had  left  them. 

So  Hal  and  Joe  notified  their  own  mothers  by  telephone, 
while  Frank  moved  the  shotgun  to  a  handy  place  in  the 
hallway  and  posted  Towser  where  the  dog  would  be  likely 
to  do  the  most  good  at  need. 

“Yrou  young  men  seem  to  have  something  a  little  un¬ 
usual  on  your  minds,  to-night,”  smiled  Mrs.  Manley,  as 
they  met  at  table.  “No  more  dangerous  ‘affairs,’  I  hope.” 

“No  ice  boating  to-night,  mother,”  replied  Frank.  “We 
rather  think  of  going  to  the  gymnasium  after  supper.  You 
know,  since  that  bomb  explosion  this  afternoon,  Chief  Gris- 
comb  rather  expects  citizens  to  turn  out  and  help  him  look 
for  the  rascals.  Our  boys  can  be  of  a  little  use  in  helping 
watch  the  streets  to-night.” 

“And  Nora,  when  she  went  out  to  the  grocer’s,  heard  a 
rumor  that  you  were  in  some  way  connected  with  that  bomb 
affair,  Frank,”  went  on  his  mother,  eying  him  quietly. 

“Am  I  accused  of  being  an  anarchist?” 

“No,  no;  of  course  not,”  laughed  his  mother.  “But  it 
was  hinted  that  some  enemy  you  had  made  set  off  that 
bomb.” 

_  « 

“Then  he  had  an  infernally  bad  aim,  mother,”  laughed 
the  young  athlete.  “At  the  time  of  the  explosion  we  were 
just  leaving  our  curling  rinks,  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
explosion.” 

“Then  what  could  have  caused  any  one  to  explode  a  bomb 
in  that  fashion?”  persisted  Mrs.  Manley. 

“Why,  one  theory  is  that  some  one  did  it  for  a  joke  on 
the  tjown.” 

“And  a  committee  of  earnest  citizens  would  like  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  joker,”  put  in  Joe,  in  his  dry  way. 

Had  the  boys  been  nervous  while  at  table,  or  had  their 
appetites  been  poor,  Mrs.  Manley’s  keen  eyes  would  have 
noted  it. 

But  they  ate  with  relish,  talked  coolly,  and  laughed  a 
good  deal  over  reminiscences  of  the  afternoon's  play. 

Mrs.  Manley,  therefore,  decided  that  her  son  was  not 
mixed  up  in  any  new  danger. 

Had  she  been  a  witness  to  the  two  interviews  that  had 
lately  taken  place  in  her  parlor  she  would  have  been  a 
greatly  astonished  woman,  though  no  by  any  means  a  fright¬ 
ened  one.  Tf  Frank  Manley  possessed  grit,  he  inherited 
much  of  it  from  his  mother,  and  the  rest  from  his  father, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  and  an  officer. 

Soon  after  the  meal  was  ended  the  boys  left  the  house. 
Frank  had  previously  put  the  shotgun  away. 


“Going  to  take  Towser  with  you?”  asked  Joe,  in  a  low 
tone. 

“Why?”  demanded  Frank. 

“Ob3  as  a  sort  of  extra  body-guard.” 

“There’s  a  chance  that  he  might  be  shot  at,”  muttered 
Frank.  “A  fellow  might  about  as  well  shoot  me  as  shoot 
that  pup.  Besides,  he’s  needed  to  watch  the  house.” 

“You  aren’t  afraid  to  leave  your  mother  here?”  whis¬ 
pered  Hal. 

“Not  with  that  girl  in  the  house,”  clicked  Frank. 
“Nora’d  be  at  the  telephone  in  a  second,  and  have  the  town 
turned  out  for  a  rescue.  And  Towser  will  keep  Nora 
warned.” 

“Then,  Nora  knows  there’s  trouble  in  the  air?” 

“She  ought  to,”  smiled  Frank.  “I  told  her.  She  has 
all  the  fighting  blood  of  the  Irish  in  her.  And  inside  of 
twenty  minutes  her  young  man  will  be  here,  too.” 

“You  couldn’t  leave  your  mother  safer  without  you  hired 
a  private  watchman,”  laughed  Joe. 

“Oh,  as  to  that,”  said  Frank,  seriously,  “mother  is 
likely  to  be  safer  from  our  present  enemies  when  I’m  out 
of  the  house  than  when  I’m  in  it.  They’re  after  me — not 
her.” 

^  . 

There  was  no  one  in  sight  on  the  street  as  the  youngsters 

left  the  house.  Nevertheless,  they  hurried  along  and  felt 
easier  when  they  reached  Main  Street. 

There  were  crowds  out  on  this  night,  and  here  and  thet’e 
a  gun  showed,  for  Woodstock  was  the  kind  of  a  town  to  be 
fighting  mad  in  a  reign  of  terror. 

“We’ll  go  down  to  the  gym,”  quoth  Frank.  “I  guess 
most  of  our  fellows  are  there.” 

The  guess  proved  to  be  a  good  one.  Nearly  the  whole 
membership  of  the  club  had  already  gathered. 

Yet  the  boys  were  not  exercising  to-night.  There  wasn't 
a  single  gym  suit  to  be  seen  out  on  the  floor. 

Each  of  the  boys,  instead,  had  provided  himself  with  one 
of  the  stout  four-foot  bamboo  sticks,  and  was  ready  for  a 
call  to  the  streets. 

Though  some  of  the  youngsters  suspected  that  Manley 
was  mixed  up  in  the  present  excitement,  the  only  ones  who 
knew  this  to  be  the  case  were  those  who  had  been  with  him 
in  the  ice  boat  adventure. 

But  in  the  office  there  was  one  bov  waiting  for  Frank 

v  C 

who  did  not  belong  to  the  club.  Frank  saw  him  and 
greeted  him  cordially. 

“Why,  hullo,  Hob!”  cried  the  young  captain.  “Waiting 
to  see  me  ?” 

Hob  Prouty  had  once  been  a  member  of  the  club.  He 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  a  kicker,  however,  and  at  last  had 
tried  to  split  the  club  and  form  a  rival  organization. 

The  scheme  had  fallen  through,  however,  and  Hob. 
against  Frank's  advice,  had  been  dropped  from  the  club's 
rolls. 

As  the  membership  was  now  limited.  Hob  could  not  hope 
to  get  hack  into  the  club  until  a  vacancy  occurred. 

Hob  was  a  big,  broad-shouldered  and  powerfully  built 
boy.  He  was  almost  muscle-bound,  and  useless  in  feats  of 
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speed.  He  had  always  been  called  upon  for  the  feats  that 
required  sheer  strength. 

“1  wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  Frank,”  began 
Hob,  rather  shamefacedly. 

“Why,  certainly,  Hob,”  came  the  cordial  answer,  for 
Frank  had  always  felt  sorry  for  Prouty,  kicker  though  the 

latter  was. 

“Can  I  talk  with  you  in  private?”  asked  Hob. 

Frank  looked  at  Hal  and  Joe,  then  led  the  way  to  the 

board- room. 

“Come  in  here,  Hob.  No  one  will  bother  us.” 

“I  s’pose  you  think,  Frank;”  began  Prouty,  when  the 
door  had  closed  upon  them,  “you  think  that  I’m  pretty 
sore  on  you.” 

“ Why,  no,”  denied  Manley,  pleasantly,  “I  haven’t 
thought  that.” 

“Well,  most  folks  do  think  so,”  continued  Hob,  “but  I 
ain  t  sore — not  a  bit,  after  the  way  you  saved  me  from  those 
tramps.  But  see  here,  Frank,  a  good  man}7  people  in  Wood¬ 
stock  think  there’s  some  connection  between  you  and  that 
bomb  business.  I  ain’t  asking  whether  that’s  right.  But  I 
got  to  thinking  that  perhaps  I  could  do  something  to  help 
you  just  now.  Folks  wouldn’t  suspect  me  of  helping  you, 
because  they  think  I  hate  you.  So — is  there  anything  I 
can  do  ?” 

“Why,  that’s  mighty  jolly  and  good  of  you,  Hob,”  re¬ 
turned  Frank,  gratefully.  “And,  by  ginger,  I’m  trying  to 
think  if  I  can’t  make  use  of  you  in  some  way.” 

“Do!”  urged  Hob.  “I  don’t  care  if  it’s  something  dan¬ 
gerous.  I  want  to  do  something  for  you,  Frank,  and  I 
don’t  care  a  hang  what  it  is.” 

“Then  just  loaf  in  that  chair  a  few  minutes,  Hob,  while 
I  think,”  replied  Manley,  beginning  to  pace  back  and 
forth  in  the  room.  s 

“There,  I’ve  hit  it,  I  think!”  he  cried  at  last.  “Listen, 
Hob.” 

Listen  Hob  did,  his  eyes  soon  beginning  to  stick  out  with 
wonder. 

Five  minutes  later  Hob  Prouty  left  the  gym  and  hur¬ 
ried  away. 

“Fellows,”  called  out  Manley,  going  upon  the  gym  floor, 
“it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  the 
present  will  be  to  remain  here.  If  there’s  any  rumpus, 
Hal  and  Joe  can  lead  you  out.  I’m  going  out  for  a  little 
while  to  see  what’s  going  on.” 

Ten  minutes  later  Frank  Manley  was  strolling  through 
“Milltown,”  as  the  part  of  Woodstock  was  known  in  which 
the  mill  operatives  lived. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  here  were  hard-working  and  re¬ 
spectable  people.  But  there  were  a  couple  of  resorts  in 
which  a  tough  element  hung  out. 

One  of  these  resorts  was  a  corner  saloon.  As  Manley 
approached  this  place  three  tough-looking  thugs  espied  him. 

“There’s  Manlev,  now,”  muttered  one  of  the  trio,  nudg¬ 
ing  his  companions. 

“It’ll  be  as  good  a  time,  now,  to  get  him  as  we’ll  ever 

have.” 


As  Frank  passed  the  corner  one  of  the  thugs  called  out: 

“Fresh !” 

Then,  as  Manley  turned  to  eye  them,  the  same  tough 
demanded : 

“What  are  you  looking  at?” 

They  did  not  wait  for  Manley’s  answer,  but  sprang  upon 
him  at  once. 

Frank  saw  them  coming  and  squared  olf.  The  first 
thug  to  get  within  reached  he  knocked  down. 

Then  two  came  at  him,  from  different  sides. 

Frank  fought  with  splendid  grit,  but  he  was  badly  out¬ 
matched. 

Then  the  one  whom  he  had  knocked  down  got  at  him 
from  behind. 

Down  went  Manley,  the  thugs  piling  on  top  of  him. 

But  the  town  was  on  edge  to-night  with  excitement. 
Some  one  up  the  street  heard  the  noise  of  the  fracas,  and 
gave  the  alarm. 

A  dozen  men  came  hurrying  down  the  street. 

“BeaLit!”  gruffly  advised  the  ringleader  of  the  thugs, 
and  the  three,  rising,  rushed  off  into  the  darkness. 

Frank  got  up  with  some  assistance  when  the  curious 
crowd  arrived. 

Fie  was  badly  battered. 

His  nose  was  bleeding  copiously.  One  of  his  eyes  was 
half  closed,  and  there  was  a  cut  on  one  of  his  cheeks. 

“Thugs  tried  to  do  me  up,”  explained  Manley,  coolly. 
“They  came  pretty  near  doing  it,  too.” 

Then,  suddenly,  he  clapped  a  hand  to  one  of  his  pockets. 

A  look  of  wonder  and  dismay  came  into  his  face  as  he 
made  a  hurried  search  of  his  pockets. 

“Been  touched?”  asked  a  sympathetic  bystander. 

“Touched?”  ejaculated  Manley.  “Well,  I  should  say  so  !” 

His  face  betrayed  the  utmost  concern  as  he  faced  the 
onlookers. 

“Touched?”  he  repeated.  Then  he  made  the  crowd  gasp 
and  wonder  whether  he  had  gone  crazy,  as  he  added : 

“I’ve  been  robbed  of  enough  to  start  a  national  bank  with. 
See  if  you  can’t  catch  those  thugs.  It  will  be  worth  big 
money  if  you  do !  I’m  off  for  the  police  station  on  the 
run !” 

It  was  very  little  later  that  Frank  was  explaining,  ex¬ 
citedly,  to  Chief  Griscomb  how  he  had  been  attacked,  and 
how,  in  the  scuffle,  the  great  yellow  gem  had  disappeared. 

“By  the  great  Dewey!”  groaned  the  chief.  “A  robbery 
of  this  size  just  piles  on  the  day’s  excitement  for  a  little 
police  force  like  ours.  But  I  must  do  something.  I 
must  do  my  best  to  get  that  gem  back.” 

“You  won’t  get  it  back,  chief,”  retorted  Frank,  smil- 
ingly. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about,  Frank?” 

“Chief,”  whispered  the  young  athlete,  “you  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  I  was  fool  enough  really  to  have  the  gem  on  my  per¬ 
son,  do  you?  I  didn’t.  But  you’re  on  the  right  track. 
Make  all  the  excitement  you  can.  Tear  the  town  inside 
out  looking  for  that  gem.  You  can  tell  the  whole  story, 
now,  to  all  the  folks  you  want  to.  Don’t  you  see,  chief,  that 
all  this  row  will  serve  to  convince  the  Nihilists  that  it’s  no 
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longer  worth  while  to  dog  and  persecute ^me ?  They'll  be¬ 
lieve,  with  every  one  else,  that  I  was  tackled  and  robbed. 
It'll  be  the  saving  of  me!” 

Chief  Griscomb  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  eying  Man- 
ley,  wonderingly. 

“My  boy,"  he  muttered,  “I'm  beginning  Ao  think  you’re 
a  wonder !” 

“Then  it  doesn’t  take  much  brains  be  a  wonder,” 
laughed  Frank. 

“But  somebody  must  have  hired  those  thugs  to  jump  on 
you  and  do  you  up  in  such  fashion.” 

“Yes,”  whispered  Frank,  “some  one  did.  And  I  know 
who  it  was.  Hob  Prouty  paid  those  thugs^five  dollars 
apiece  to  jump  on  me  and  slug  me  the  best  they  knew  how.” 

“Then,”  raged  Griscomb,  “I’ll  send  out  and  have  that 
young  scamp  pinched  within  the  hour!” 

“Don’t,  chief,”  pleaded  Frank.  “It  wouldn’t  be  fair. 
You  see,  I  handed  Hob  the  money!” 

“You — what?”  gasped  the  astounded  policeman. 

Then,  as  the  meaning  of  the  whole  scheme  flashed  upon 
him,  Griscomb  uttered,  fervently: 

“Frank  Manley,  now  I  know  you're  a  wonder!” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TAM  SAMSON  SEES  SOME  GREAT  CURLING. 

“ Br-r-r-r  !  Nine  below  !” 

The  gust  that  blew  over. the  ice  was  so  keen  that  Jackets 
Winston  jumped  up  and  down  in  his  efforts  to  keep  warm. 

“This  kind  of  weather  shows  who  the  real  lovers  of  curl¬ 
ing  are,”  laughed  Joe.  / 

Woodstock  had  waked  up  that  morning  to  the  coldest  day 
of  the  winter. 

At  davlight  the  mercurv  had  been  down  to  fifteen  degrees 
below  zero. 

Even  now,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  mercury 
had  gotten  up  only  as  far  as  nine  below. 

“With  a  leaning  toward  ten,”  as  Hal  shiveringly  ex¬ 
pressed  it. 

The  two  junior  clubs  of  Woodstock  and  Bradford  were 
well  represented. 

These  youngsters  would  have  been  ashamed  to  admit  that 
they  could  not  stand  arctic  weather. 

But  for  outsiders  there  were  but  a  few  more  than  a  score 
present. 

To  these,  as  to  the  members  of  the  clubs,  the  cottage  that 
served  as  winter  clubhouse  had  been  thrown  open. 

Woodstock  had  made  the  most  of  its  sensation  over  the 
affair  of  the  great  yellow  diamond,  and  was  now  all  but 
forgetting  it. 

The  reported  robbery  of  Manley  by  the  three  thugs  was 
accepted  by  every  one  as  being  the  truth — every  one  except, 
perhaps,  the  Nihilists  whom  Frank  had  dubbed  Satan  and 
his  imps. 

It  looked,  too,  as  if  even  Mr.  Satan  shared  in  the  gen¬ 


eral  belief,  for  absolutely  nothing  further  had  been  heard 
from  the  Nihilists. 

The  reported  robbery  of  Manley  had  also  cleared  the  bank 
from  any  suspicion  of  having  the  wonderful  gem  in  its 
vaults. 

Frank  had  ceased  to  take  extraordinary  precautions  in 
guarding  the  monster  gem.  He  carried  it  about  him  un¬ 
concernedly,  or  hid  it  in  the  most  natural  places  when  at 
home. 

To-day  he  had  brought  it  with  him,  carefully  wrapped  in 
a  highly  natural-looking  rubber  ball,  which  he  carried  with¬ 
out  apparent  concern. 

Whether  the  Nihilists  had  gone  off  in  search  of  the  thugs 
who  had  assaulted  Manley,  or  what  they  were  now  doing  in 
their  efforts  to  get  the  gem,  could  be  only  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture. 

But  that  which  puzzled  Manley  and  his  associates  in  the 
affair  was  the  failure  of  Count  Sassaneff  to  return. 

Had  he  fallen  a  victim  to  Nihilist  plots? 

The  boys  could  only  wonder. 

But  on  this  Saturday  afternoon  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  forget  the  wdiole  matter,  that  they  might  the  bet¬ 
ter  enjoy  the  fine  curling  that  the  weather  promised. 

“Heuch!  ’Tis  the  r’al  curling  weather!” 

So  remarked  a  picturesque  character  who  had  come  ten 
miles  to  see  the  curling. 

This  was  Tam  Samson,  a  middle-aged  Scotchman  who 
was  known  far  and  wide  to  be  a  curler  who  rarely  missed  a 
shot. 

He  was  an  enthusiast  who  would  cheerfully  have  gone  a 
hundred  miles  to  see  a  real  bit  of  curling. 

For  this  afternoon  he  had  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation 
to  act  as  umpire  and  general  adviser. 

He  was  an  odd  old  character,  silent,  except  when  his 
enthusiasm  over  the  game  was  arorfeed. 

Having  vented  his  opinion  about  the  excellence  of  the 
weather,  Tam  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  a  ruddy-cheeked, 
pretty  lass  of  eighteen,  and  as  silent  as  her  father. 

There  were  but  three  other  girls  present — Kitty  Dunstan 
and  Grace  Scott,  who  had  been  driven  to  the  clubhouse  in 
one  of  the  Dunstan  sleighs,  and  Tod  Owen's  sweetheart, 
Miss  Dodge,  who  had  come  under  the  escort  of  old  Hek 
Owen,  Tod’s  father. 

“The  ice  is  keen  to-dav,”  said  Hek,  looking  at  the  well- 
polished  stones  that  lay  about  in  the  largest  room  of  the 
cottage.  “Whoever  wins  we’ll  have  some  great  sport.” 

“Whoever  wins?”  repeated  Joe.  “Can  it  be,  Mr.  Owen, 
that  you  have  any  doubt  who  will  win  to-day?" 

“Bradford  will  win,”  retorted  Hek,  seriously.  “I've 
kept  our  youngsters  hard  at  their  curling  since  the  ice 
came.” 

“Then  they  11  lose,"  sniffed  Tam  Samson.  “Whaever 
saw  a  Welchman  that  could  teach  curling?” 

I  here  s  good  authority  lor  believing  that  curling  origi¬ 
nated  in  Wales,”  retorted  Hek.  stubbornly. 

“Heuch !”  snorted  Tam. 

It  the  game  started  in  Males,  then  it  must  have  boon 
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invented  by  Scotch  convicts  working  in  the  Welsh  mines,” 
suggested  Joe,  mischievously,  and  then  slid  out,  leaving  the 
two  old  men  to  stamp  out  this  firebrand  of  argument  be¬ 
tween  themselves. 

“All  out  on  the  ice!”  called  Manley,  at  last,  “l'ou'd 
all  better  move  around  on  the  ice  a  good  deal,  to  get  your 
blood  moving,  before  you  try  to  stand  still  in  to-day’s  cold 
wind.” 

Thrusting  an  arm  through  Kitty’s,  Frank  led  her  out 
on  the  ice  at  a  run,  taking  the  greatest  care  that  she  did 
not  slip.  , 

“If  you  find  yourself  getting  too  chilled,  be  sure  to  slip 
over  into  the  clubhouse,”  he  advised. 

“What  do  you  think  I  am?”  she  laughed.  “A  hothouse 
plant  ?” 

“A  year  ago  you  couldn't  have  stood  this  cold.” 

“But  vou've  taught  me  to  live  the  outdoor  life  since 
then.”  A 

Now  the  brooms  were  plied  busily  over  the  two  rinks. 

Then  Frank,  Hal,  Joe  and  young  Winston  stepped  for¬ 
ward  for  Woodstock  in  the  individual  exhibitions  that  were 
to  start  the  afternoon’s  sport. 

Tod  and  his  three  best  curlers  represented  Bradford. 

Tam  took  up  his  post  close  inshore,  where  he  could  watch 
both  rinks. 

.  > 

Hal  and  Distleigh  led  off,  gach  with  four  shots  at  the 
eight  points  of  the  game — striking,  inwieking,  drawing, 
guarding,  chap  and  lie,  wick  and  curl  in,  raising  and  chip¬ 
ping  the  winner. 

Tam  began  to  warm  up,  and  his  eyes  to  glisten,  when  he 
saw  that  the  youngsters  really  could  handle  the  stones. 

Hal  won  out  by  a/ margin  of  two  points. 

Then  Shirley  defeated  Winston  by  a  margin  of  one  point. 

Joe  and  Moore  followed.  Theirs  was  really  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  shooting  that  had  been  seen  so  far. 

They  played  a  close,  even  match,  coming  out  at  a  tie. 

“Now,  it’s  outwicking  you  must  try,”  pronounced  Tam, 
gleefullv. 

So  they  stood  at  the  crampit  for  the  ninth  or  tie  point. 

Moore  made  the  shot,  landing  just  within  the  four-foot 
circle. 

But  Joe’s  deciding  shot  lay  within  the  two-and-a-half 
circle,  and  Tam  joyously  awarded  him  the  match. 

Then  Frank  and  Tod  steped  out  for  the  final  event  in 
this  class. 

Tod  shot  coolly  and  almost  perfectly.  Hek  watched 
with  close  attention  and  approval. 

It  looked  as  if  Tod  wxrald  win,  thus  giving  two  matches 
to  each  club. 

When  the  seventh  point  had  been  played  off  the  two 
captains  were  tied. 

But  in  the  eighth,  by  a  beautiful  bit  of  chipping  the 
winner,  Manley  gained  the  match  by  two  points  to  the 
good,  through  striking  the  stone  on  the  tee. 

“Baith  bairns  can  curl!”  announced  Tara,  with  the  air 
of  a  judge,  and  Hek,  though  regretful,  felt  that  his  son 
had,  nevertheless,  made  a  good  showing. 

“But  you  must  do  better  in  the  match  between  the  two 


clubs,”  whispered  Hek.  “That  will  wipe  out  your  indi¬ 
vidual  defeat.  Remember  that  Woodstock  didn’t  beat  you 
by  much  last  year.” 

“Shall  we  go  back  to  the  clubhouse  to  warm  up?”  called 
one  of  the  Bradford  boys. 

“Not  until  we’ve  had  the  club  match,”  retorted  Tod,  de¬ 
cisively. 

“The  club  match!”  came  the  shout. 

“For  wee  bairns,”  confided  Tam  to  his  daughter,  “we'll 
see  a  gr’at  game !” 
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tam’s  million -dollar  joy. 

“Just  as  I  said,”  quivered  Tam.  “Gr’at  curling — for 
wee  bairns !” 

N6t  for  once  did  the  old  Scotchman  lose  his  enthusiasm, 
once  the  great  match  had  started. 

The  match  was  to  continue  until  one  club  or  the  other 
had  carried  off  five  games. 

From  rink  to  rink  the  play  passed  swiftly. 

Both  clubs  were  represented  by  the  same  men  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  individual  contests. 

Four  games  had  come  to  Bradford,  three  to  Woodstock. 

Now  the  eighth  game  was  being  played  off,  while  the 
chilled  onlookers  forgot  how  fearfully  cold  the  day  was. 

A  shout  went  up : 

“On  the  hog!” 

Distleigh  stepped  back  in  disgust,  as  his  last  stone  lay 
just  short  of  the  hog-score. 

Then,  by  a  raise,  Manley  chipped  the  winner  as  it  lay  on 
the  tee,  and  now  both  clubs  had  four  games. 

“The  next  game  decides!”  cried  Hek. 

“It  could  hardly  be  a  tie!”  retorted  Tam  Samson. 

The  ninth  game  started  just  after  Frank  had  had  a 
whispered  word  with  Tam. 

Frank,  in  delivering  his  last  shot,  had  felt  something 
in  his  pocket  bump  against  his  hand. 

It  was  the  rubber  ball  that  enwrapped  the  great-yellow 
diamond  of  Count  Sassaneff. 

Twice  before  in  the  match  Frank  had  felt  the  thing  bump 
against  his  hand. 


He  feared  that  it  would  spoil  some  critical  shot. 

So  he  stepped  over  to  Tam,  holding  out  the  ball. 

“Mr.  Samson,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  hold  this  for 
me  until  the  match  is  over?”  Frank  asked. 

“With  gr’at  pleasure,  lad,”  answered  the  old  Scotchman 
readilv. 

“Take  good  care  of  it,  please,  Mr.  Samson.  That's  a  r~\ 


ball  of  mine.”  \ 

“A  Scotchman  seldom  loses  what  he  gets  his  twa  liaiuL 
on,”  retorted  Tam,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

Manley  stepped  back  to  the  nearer  rink,  encountering 
Humphrey  as  he  did  so. 

“It  couldn’t  be  in  a  better  place  for  safety,”  Frank  whis¬ 
pered,  smilingly.  “Humph,  who'd  ever  think  of  searching 
that  Scotchman  for  a  jewel  that’s  maybe  worth  a  million 
dollars?” 
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“He’d  turn  green  if  he  knew  what  he  has  in  his  hands,” 
laughed  Humphrey. 

Then  Frank,  broom  in  hand,  took  his  place  as  skip  at  the 
foot  of  the  rink,  and  the  last  game  of  the  match  proceeded. 

It  was ‘such  a  close  game,  from  start  to  finish,  that  the 
glance  of  every  onlooker  was  ceaselessly  on  the  stones  as 
they  were  played. 

It  was  the  most  keenly  contested  game  of  all. 

The  winning  rink  lay  six  shots,  and  Manley,  the  last 
player  of  the  other  rink,  had  \but  a  solitary  stone  to  send. 

The  six  stones  that  confronted  him  were  splendidly 
guarded. 

Neither  port  nor  bore  were  possible,  nor  could  any  other 
opening  be  seen. 

Hal,  who  had  been  called  to  act  as  skip,  looked  anx¬ 
iously  at  the  layout. 

“If  this  shot  fails,”  muttered  Frank,  to  himself,  “we 
lose  the  match.” 

Though  he  did  not  look  in  her  direction,  Manley  felt 
that  Kitty’s  eyes  were  keenly  and  anxiously  turned  toward 
him. 

The  six  stones  were  arranged  between  tee  and  hog-score 
in  the  very  positions  that  were  best  calculated  to  bother 
the  Woodstock  captain. 

Three  of  the  stones,  moreover,  were  in  a  straight  line. 

One  lay  on  the  tee,  another  nearly  at  the  hog-score  and 
the  third  in  a  perfect  line  between  them. 

This  third  stone  was  Frank’s. 

“If  you  can  play  this  stone  to  raise  your  last  one,”  called 
.  Hal,  anxiously,  “it  will  stop  Bradford  from  winning  six 
shots.” 

“It  can’t  be  done,”  declared  Hek. 

,“ There’s  not  a  many  cud  do  it,”  admitted  Tam  Samson, 
cautiously. 

But  to  Manley  there  came  sudden  hope. 

He  saw  a  shot  that  was  possible — barely  possible. 

It  called  for  the  most  brilliant  kind  of  a  shot,  however. 

A  careful  posing,  then  a  quick,  decisive  delivery,  and 
Manley’s  heart  was  very  nearly  in  his  mouth. 

Up  went  the  stone  in  grand  style  and  with  crushing  force. 

It  struck  the  stone  at  the  hog-score — struck  it  dead — and 
this,  in  turn,  struck  dead  Manley’s  own  middle  stone. 

Now,  in  turn,  Manley’s  own  middle  stone  struck  the 
winner  of  the  tee  and  lay  there. 

“Match  for  Bradford!”  yelled  the  irrepressible  Joe. 

Tod  turned  away  with  a  grunt  of  disgust  over  the  luck. 

But  the  Scotchman’s  joy  over  the  wonderful,  winning 
shot  was  something  worth  seeing. 

“It’s  a  guid  game— a  gr’at  game!”  roared  Tam  Samson. 

In  his  joy,  he  leaped  high  in  the  air,  came  down,  crashed 
through  the  thin  ice  close  to  shore,  and  went  into  the 
freezing  water  above  his  knees. 

Yet  in  the  same  twinkling  instant  Tam  Samson  did 
something  that  was  infinitely  more  tragic. 

He  lost  Manley’s  precious  package! 

With  a  shout  of  glee,  punctuated  by  the  Scotch  lassie's 
cry  of  alarm,  the  spectators  rushed  forward  to  extricate 
the  umpire  from  his  uncomfortable  position. 
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Frank  was  among  the  number,  nor,  in  the  first  instant, 
did  he  think  of  the  great  vellow  diamond. 

But  Tam,  as  he  swashed  out  of  the  water,  aided  by  a 
helping  hand  on  either  side,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
roar  out: 

“Manley,  lad,  find  yer  ball!  I  drapped  it!” 

With  a  cry  of  consternation,  Frank  Manley  leaped  for¬ 
ward. 

He  threw  himself  down  on  the  ice  at  the  splintered  edge 
of  the  hole,  peering  with  staring  eyes  into  the  water. 

His  heart  gave  a  great  thump  against  hi^  ribs  when  he 
realized  that  he  could  not  see  it. 

Hal  and  Joe  had  sprung  to  his  side.  They,  too,  were 
kneeling,  the  ice  threatening  to  give  way  under  their 
combined  weight. 

“It  can’t  be  far,”  gasped  Frank. 

“No,  it  can’t,”  agreed  Joe,  tremulously.  “But  where 
is  it?” 

“Once  it  gets  a  little  way  under  the  ice,”  groaned  Hal, 
“it  might  as  well  be  in  China.” 

“I  can’t  lose  it — I  won’t!”  cried  Manley,  desperately. 

Humphrey,  too,  was  crowding  close  to  the  hole,  for  he 
knew  what  the  tragedy  meant. 

“Let  me  try  what  I  can  find,”  begged  Dick  Foster,  dart¬ 
ing  forward,  for  he,  too,  knewr  what  the  lost  ball  contained. 

Almost  at  a  single  dive  Foster  went  under  the  ice,  Hum¬ 
phrey  catching  at  his  feet. 

And  now  Cranston  and  Lucas,  Foster’s  two  understudies 
on  the  Trouble  Trio,  were  in  the  water. 

Foster  went  out  of  sight,  Cranston  holding  to  his  heels. 

Then  Cranston,  too,  went  out  of  sight  under  the  ice, 
Lucas,  in  turn  holding  to  his  heels  and  slowly  wriggling 
out  of  sight. 

All  three  of  the  Trouble  Trio  had  now  vanished.  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  Joe  holding  Lucas’s  feet. 

Frank  waited  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

He  would  have  gone  under  the  ice  himself,  but  he  knew 
that  these  three  could  do  the  work  better  than  he  himself, 
for  the  Trouble  Trio  were  not  new  at  forming  a  human 
chain  under  the  ice. 

At  last  came  the  signal  to  draw  the  searchers  back  to 
air. 

Had  they  found  the  precious  ball? 

Frank  waited  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

Lucas  came  up  first  to  the  air.  Cranston  followed, 
then  came  Foster. 

“Couldn’t  see  a  thing,”  gasped  Dick.  “Had  to  have  air. 
I’m  going  back  in  a  minute.” 

“Couldn’t  we  break  more  ice?”  quivered  Hal. 

Manley  looked  thoughtfully  about  him,  but  shook  hD 

head.  ,, 

“We  couldn’t  break  enough  to  do  much  good.  I'm 
a  I  raid,  he  replied.  “The  ice  is  hard  and  thick,  out  from 
shore,  and  the  current,  at  this  point,  flows  out  from  shore 
in  going  to  t he  bend.” 

“What’s  up,  anyway ?”  cried  one  eager  onlooker. 

“It  s  nothing  but  a  rubber  ball."  answered  some  one  else. 
"It  s  not  worth  all  this  trouble  and  ducking." 
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"I'm  going  to  have  another  try,”  declared  Dick  Foster, 
stoutly.  "Get  ready  to  grab  me,  Cranston.” 

Again  the  Trouble  Trio  wriggled  under  the  ice. 

In  desperation  Frank  and  Joe  lengthened  the  chain  by 
adding  themselves  to  it. 

Yet,  when  the  signal  was  given,  they  all  came  back,  de¬ 
feated,  and  with  Foster  and  Cranston  all  but  drowned. 

"Don't  send  such  a  long  chain  under  again,”  begged  Hek, 
"or  we'll  have  some  drownings!” 

There  was  justice  enough  in  this  warning. 

Three  or  four  of  the  fellows  were  now  engaged  in  thump¬ 
ing  Foster's  back  in  the  effort  to  rid  his  lungs  of  the 
freezing  water  that  had  settled  there. 

‘‘It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  we  have  lost  it,”  groaned 
Frank.  “1  must  have  another  look  for  it.  Somewhere  in 
the  water  under  there  that  thick  rubber  ball  is  floating  and 
bobbing  around,  bumping  against  the  ice.  Get  hold  of  my 
ankles,  Joe,  and  follow  me  under.  Hal,  you  act  as  anchor.” 

This  new  human  chain  disappeared  under  the  ice. 

Among  the  anxious  watchers  was  Kitty  Dunstan,  dumbly 
wondering  what  the  whole  tragedy  meant. 

The  chums  were  under  so  long  that  the  onlookers  grew 
anxious. 

Humphrey  and  Tod  held  to  Hal’s  ankles,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  signal. 

“What  are  they  trying  it  so  long  for?”  cried  the  Scotch 
lass.  N 


“They’ll  surely  drown!”  thrilled  Hek  Owen. 

“If  they  haven’t  already.” 

“No;  they’re  moving,”  reported  Tod.  “We  can  feel 
Manley  changing  the  direction  of  the  chain.” 

“But  they  can’t  hold  out  much  longer!”  cried  Kitty,  her 
face  white  with  this  new  terror.  “Hadn’t  you  better  pull 
them  out  without  waiting  for  a  signal?” 

But  just  then  the  signal  came  anyway.  Tod  and  Hum¬ 
phrey  worked  like  beavers. 

Hal,  then  Joe — last  of  all,  Frank  Manley,  was  hauled 
to  the  surface. 

“Not  a  sign  of  the  ball,”  gulped  Manley,  after  the  first 
inrush  of  air  to  his  lungs.  “Oh,  it’s  terrible  to  think  that 
it  could  bob  away  so  swiftly  on  the  current!” 

“We’ll  form,  a  new  chain,”  proposed  Humphrey,  eager 
for  a  chance  in  the  game. 

“No  use!  No  use!”  said  Manley,  dully. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PEBBLE  IX  THE  RIVER. 

* 

“I’m  going  to  do  some  thinking,”  announced  Dick  Gay¬ 
lord. 

Anxious  and  absorbed  as  all  the  youngsters  were,  some  of 
them  could  not  help  groaning. 

For  Dick’s  promise  to  “think”  was  always  regarded 

more  aa  a  threat. 

Every  time  Gaylord  tried  to  do  any  “thinking”  disaster 
to  hia  friends  seemed  certain  to  result. 

There  was  always  something  just  a  little  wrong  in  Dick's 

plans  that  made  them  go  wrong. 


\  et  the  youngster  cheerfully  persisted  in  thinking  when¬ 
ever  the  need  arose. 

He  was  certain  that,  one  of  these  days,  his  thinking 
would  amount  to  something. 

O 

“In  fact,  I’ve  been  thinking  for  some  minutes,”  dc-  ■ 
dared  Dick,  grimly. 

“Then  it’s  time  to  stop  it,”  came,  ominously,  from  Mike 
McGuire. 

“What  I’m  thinking  is  that  all  the  fellows  who’ve  been 
under  the  ice  must  get  into  the  clubhouse  mighty  quick, 
strip,  be  rubbed,  and  get  on  dry  clothing.” 

“That’s  not  so  foolish,”  agreed  A1  Adams,  the  club's 
secretary. 

*  N  * 

“  Send  a  few  fellows  to  town  for  dry  clothes,”  continued 
Dick.  “Let  the  rest  watch  out  here  on  the  river  until 
Manley  is  warm  enough  to  come  out  and  take  charge 
again.” 

“Come  on,”  muttered  Hal,  whose  teeth  were  beginning 
to  chatter. 

“Bradford!  Every  fellow  stay  here  until  dismissed!” 
roared  Tod,  as  he  saw  two  of  his  members  skating  slowly 
away.  “Frank,  I  don’t  know  what’s  up,  but  I  realize  that 
it’s  something  serious.  You’ll  command  Bradford  as  long 
as  you  can  use  the  club.” 

“Thanks,  Tod,  old  fellow!”  returned  Frank,  gratefully. 
“Then  I  wish  you’d  take  charge  out  here  until  I  get  dry 
clothes  on.  Just  have  the  fellows  patrol  the  ice  and  make 
sure  that  no  strangers  cut  holes  in  the  ice.” 

“Shall  we  cut  holes ?”  asked  Tod. 

“Not  until  I  come  out.  Then  we  can  go  at  it  with  some 
system.” 

“I  see,”  nodded  Tod.  “Rest  assured  that  no  strangers 
wil  get  any  hack  at  the  ice.  Don’t  come  out  until  you  are 
warm  and  glowing  again.  Take  your  time,  for  we’ve  got 
hours  ahead  of  us.” 

Now  Manley  found  it  quite  time  to  go  to  the  clubhouse  as 
quickly  as  his  frozen,  stiff  garments  would  permit. 

Jackets,  ever  active  and  quick  to  think,  headed  a  squad 
of  fellows  who  skated  in  hot  haste  to  Woodstock  for  dry 
clothing. 

It  was  an  hour  later,  and  almost  dark,  when  Manley,  dry 
and  warm,  was  able  to  come  out  of  the  clubhouse  once  more. 

But  in  that  hour  he  had  been  doing  some  rapid  thinking. 

None  but  members  of  the  two  clubs  remained.  All  the 
spectators,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Hek  Owen,  had 
departed.  Even  Kitty,  anxious  as  she  was  in  Frank’s  hour 
of  trouble,  had  gone  to  her  home  on  a  promise  that  she 
should  be  kept  informed  by  telephone. 

In  that  hour  Frank  had  sent  for  a  force  of  local  icemen. 

They  were  on  hand,  now,  with  an  ice-marker  and  a 
horse,  and  with  several  long  ice  saws  and  men  to  operate 
them. 

Frank  met  this  outfit  at  the  bend. 

“That  ball  couldn’t  sink,”  he  explained  to  those  around 
him.  “I  tried  it  in  water  at  home.  Somewhere,  under  the 
ice,  it  is  bobbing  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

“It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can  have  drifted  as  far  as 
the  bend  yet.  Now,  we  all  know  that,  at  the  bend,  the  cur- 
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rent  is  strongest  at  the  Woodstock  side.  So  1  want  the  ice¬ 
men  to  mark  out  two  parallel  lines,  about  a  loot  and  a  half 
apart,  running  from  the  Wood-tock  shore  to  more  than  half 
way  out  into  the  stream. 

“Then  these  men  can  saw  the  ice  and  remove  it,  leaving 
a  trench  cut  through.  I  see  that  the  nets  are  here.  We’ll 
piece  the  nets,  weight  them  slightly,  and  sink  them  at  the 
trench,  so  that  nothing  drifting  down  the  river  can  get  by 
'he  net.  It  seems  to  be  our  onl}r  hope  of  getting  that  ball.” 

“What's  in  the  ball,  anyway ?”  asked  one  of  the  icemen, 
variously. 

“  To-day's  sweeping  score  was  wrapped  up  inside  the 
ball,"  retorted  Frank,  drilv. 

There  was  a  laugh,  but  after  that  no  one  asked  any  more 
questions. 

Still,  few  in  the  crowd  were  in  much  doubt  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  ball. 

Frank's  part  in  the  mysterious  affair  of  the  great  yellow 
diamond  had  become  public  property. 

Nearly  even'  one  guessed,  rightly,  that  the  jewel  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  hidden  for  safe-keeping  in  that  ball. 

“Then  how  about  the  thugs  that  waylaid  and  robbed  him 
of  the  diamond?”  asked  one  thick-witted  man. 

The  other  man  of  whom  the  question  was  asked  shrug¬ 
ged  his  shoulders,  retorting: 

“Ask  Frank  Manley  how  it  happened.” 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  saws  were  at  work  in  the 
ice. 

Piece  after  piece  of  ice  was  lifted  out. 

Youngsters  with  long-handled  chisels  kept  the  water 
from  freezing  again  in  the  parts  of  the  trench  that  had 
been  opened. 

Within  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  of  starting  the 
entire  length  of  the  trench  through  the  ice  was  open. 

Now,  with  an  hurrah,  the  boys  of  the  two  clubs  dropped 
the  net  in,  securing  it  properly. 

It  was  dark  now,  but  nearly  two  dozen  lanterns  had  been 
brought  up,  and  these,  placed  a  few  feet  apart,  made  all  of 
the  water  under  the  trench  visible. 

Even  now,  with  the  mercury  falling,  and  another  in¬ 
tensely  cold  night  coming  on,  the  chisels  had  to  be  used  con- 
stantly  to  keep  new  ice  from  forming  in  the  cut. 

“How  long  are  your  fellows  willing  to  stay  and  help, 
Tod?”  asked  Frank. 

“All  night,  if  need  be,”  retorted  Owen.  “Do  you  think 
they're  quitters?” 

“ They’re  mighty  good  fellows— that's  what  they  are,” 
Frank  protested,  warmly. 

The  two  clubs  furnished  some  sixty  youngsters  for  this 
long,  cold  vigil. 

Fold  ?  Well,  it  was  at  first.  Jack  Frost  was  busy  enough 
interfering  with  the  comfort  of  the  watchers  until  a  glow 
showed  on  shore. 

Then  there  went  up  a  wild : 

“  Hurrah  !” 

‘M  thought  you  fellows  would  like  that,”  called  Frank, 
skating  along  the  cut  in  tho  ice  whore  many  were  watching 

On  the  shore,  close  to  one  end  of  the  cut,  a  huge  bonfire 
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was  blazing  up,  revealing  the  fact  that  there  was  a  big  pile 
of  fuel  near  it. 

“Now,  we  might  as  well  be  comfortable,”  called  Manley. 
‘‘There  are  sixty  of  us,  and  twenty  are  enough  to  watch  the 
net.  Let  twenty  do  the  watching  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
let  another  twenty  take  their  places.  Thus  each  fellow  can 
have  twenty  minutes  of  freezing  in  an  hour,  and  forty  min¬ 
utes  in  which  to  thaw  out.” 

It  was  a.  jolly  group  around  the  camp-fire.  The  icemen 
had  gone,  only  the  boys  remaining. 

“Pile  on  all  the  fuel  yffti  want,”  encouraged  Frank. 
‘‘  There’ll  be  another  pung-load  here  in  a  little  while.  We'll 
keep  the  fuel  coming  as  long  as  we  need  it.” 

The  boys  wrere  not  troubled  by  the  presence  of  curiosity- 
seekers.  It  was  too  cold  for  most  people  in  Woodstock  to 
venture  out  on  the  ice. 


Already  the  thermometer  registered  twelve  below  freez¬ 
ing,  with  a  promise  that  it  lvould  be  much  colder  before  the 
night  was  over. 

But  even  with  the  fire,  the  cold  was  intense.  The  fel¬ 
lows  began  to  feel  the  discomforts  of  their  situation.  Many 
would  have  gone  home  had  it  not  been  for  the  fear  of  being 
called  “quitters.” 

And  nowr  a  new  cause  for  discomfort  came  up.  It  was 
the  supper  hour. 

Enthusiasm  will  triumph  over  many  drawbacks  with  a 
boy,  but  hunger  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  about  grub?”  queried  one  of 
the  Bradford  boys  of  Tod. 

“We're  going  to  see  what  virtue  there  is  in  fasting,”  re¬ 
torted  Tod,  drily.  “Have  you  got  to  think  of  your  stom¬ 
ach  all  the  time  when  others  are  in  trouble?” 

The  youngsters  slunk  back,  abashed.  But  the  matter  of 
food  was  in  everybody’s  mi  neb 

The  sound  of  sleigh-bells  was  on  the  air. 

In  the  darkness  beyond  the  fire  those  who  looked  could 
see  a  pung  approaching. 

Cheer  up!  laughed  Manley.  “It's  more  fuel  coming.” 
fuel  nothing!  roared  McGuire,  who  had  run  out  into 
the  darkness  to  meet  the  pung.  “It’s  grub,  and— say,  fel¬ 
lows — coffee !” 


I  bore  was  a.  wild  hurrah  and  a  scramble. 

Some. -of  the  fellows  out  on  the  ice  attending  the  net 
started  to  loa^e  their  posts,  but  Tod  met  them  with  a  gruff: 

“What's  the  matter  with  you  fellows?  You'd  betray 
your  country  for  a  hunk  of  pie !  Get  back  there-or  noth¬ 
ing  will  be  passed  out  to  you.” 

Sandwiches  chicken,  corned  beef  and  cheese— and  pie, 
real  pie,  in  great  thick  quarter  pieces. 

And  coffee,  piping  hot,  with  milk  and  sugar  in  it,  and 
cups  enough  to  go  around. 


in  abundance,  was  there.  Manley  proved 


Everything, 

himtelf  a  host  who  knew  his  busi ne^  as  all  'thTyounisleri 
were  quickly  ready  to  swear. 


1  t 


— mulling  diet,  laughed  Frank,  as  \ 
iclpcd  to  pass  the  good  things  around.  “But  we  can  bmi 
away  for  once,  on  such  a  cold  job  as  this.  Eat  all  vou  ca 
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1:  there  isn  t  enough  here  we'll  send  back  for  more.  Let  no 
one  go  hungry  or  cold  to-night !” 

*A\  hat  s  the  matter  with  Manley  ?”  shouted  Distleigh, 

v  O  y 

half-choking  from  the  food  in  his  mouth. 

“Manley?  Oh,  he's  the  whole  Pie  Trust !” 

A  volley  of  cheers  went  up. 

As  quickly  as  could  be,  the  watchers  at  the  net  were  re¬ 
lieved,  and  came  in  for  their  fill  of  the  good  things. 

%  ,  o  o 

And  now,  with  full  stomachs,  and  with  a  warmth  abound¬ 
ing  two-thirds  of  the  time,  the  youngsters  were  prepared  to 
settle  down  for  a  night’s  picnic. 

For  a  picnic  was  just  what  it  had  become  for  most  of 
them.  They  did  not  have  Manley’s  anxiety  on  their  minds. 

They  were  willing,  and  eager,  to  help,  but  they  could  not 
share  his  worry. 

Though  neither  Frank  nor  Tod  shared  in  the  regular 
watches  at  the  net,  they  were  out  there  most  of  the  time, 
going  anxiously  from  one  point  to  another. 

Those  at  the  fire  made  the  most  of  good  spirits.  Rollick¬ 
ing  college  songs  rang  out,  stories  were  told  and  conun¬ 
drums  sprung. 

Three  tables  had  come  up  with  the  food  wagon,  and  these 
still  stood  near  the  fire.  ' 

‘‘Now,  if  we  only  had  some  cards,  what  a  jolly  time  we 
could  have,”  suggested  Moore,  of  Bradford. 

Frank  looked  significantly  at  Jackets. 

Almost  within  the  minute  that  little  athlete  was  far  down 

f 

the  ice  on  his  skates. 

Nor  had  many  minutes  passed  before  Jackets  was  back 
with  a  bundle  that  contained  cards,  dominoes  and  checkers. 

“Now,  if  somebody  would  only  bring  a  house - ” 

laughed  Evans,  of  Bradford. 

“  You’ve  got  me  about  at  the  end  of  my  resources,” 
laughed  Frank. 

Tod  thought  suddenly  of  his  father,  who  was  waiting  in 
warmth  and  comfort  up  at  the  clubhouse,  and  a  youngster 
was  despatched  with  food  and  coffee  for  the  old  man. 

Frank  walked  in  and  out  among  the  rollickers  by  the 
great  camp-fire. 

“They’re  a  jolly  lot,”  he  murmured,  with  a  sad  smile. 
“Of  course  they  don’t  realize  how  a  few  of  us  feel.  How 
am  1  ever  to  face  Count  Sassaneff  when  he  does  show  up?” 

Then  he  walked  out  past  the  ring  of  rollickers,  consumed 
by  his  own  thoughts. 

He  had  stood  there  for  some  five  minutes,  when  he  saw 
a  new  relief  start  out  for  the  nets. 

Dick  Gaylord  was  among  those  who  came  in  from  the  ice. 
Dick  approached  the  fire,  warmed  himself  thoroughly,  and 
then  strolled  slowly  over  to  where  Manley  stood. 

In  the  next  instant  Frank  felt  something  cold  and  hard 
being  pressed  into  his  hand. 

He  gave  a  great  start,  thrilling  with  eagerness. 

“Drop  it  in  a  pocket,”  advised  Dick,  in  a  steady  under- 
ton  f‘. 

Manlev  obeyed  like  one  in  a  trance. 

•*It’s  the  ball?”  he  whispered,  tremulously. 

“Just  that,”  Dick  returned,  calmly.  “I  found  it  in  the 
net  some  minutes  ago.  No  one  else  noticed  me  picking  it 


up.  I  didn't  know  whether  you’d  want  every  one  to  know 
that  the  thing  was  found,  so  I  didn’t  make  any  holler.” 

“Bully  for  you,  Dick!” 

Frank  was  trembling  so  that  he  could  hardly  stand. 

“Oh,  I  do  think  right,  once  in  a  while,”  went  on  Gay¬ 
lord,  coolly.  “And  now,  brace  up,  Frank,  or  some  one  will 
notice  things.” 

The  advice  was  sensible  and  timely.  Manley  did  pull 
himself  together. 

“Dick,”  he  whispered,  gratefully,  “I’m  not  going  to 
shake  hands  with  you  now,  before  the  others.  But  just 
wait !” 

Then,  as  if  their  conversation  had  been  about  nothing  of 
consequence,  Frank  stepped  over  to  the  fire,  warming  him¬ 
self,  as  he  called  out: 

“A  bag  of  peanuts  to  the  fellow  who  finds  the  ball !” 

“  Any  prize  in  the  bag?”  jollied  back  Distleigh. 

“I’m  getting  thoroughly  chilled,”  Frank  soon  announced. 
“It’s  the  kind  of  chill  that  fire  doesn’t  warm.  Jackets,  I'll 
run  you  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  and  see  if  we  can  both 
get  some  warmth  in  our  veins.” 

“Done !”  cheered  little  Winston. 

“Care  to  come  along,  Hal?” 

Spofford  sprang  at  the  invitation. 

“A  brisk  jog — not  a  sprint,”  called  Frank,  as  they  set 
off  over  the  thin  snow. 

Ere  they  had  gone  an  eighth  of  a  mile  Frank  halted 
abruptly,  drawing  his  two  chums  to  him  on  either  side. 

“The  ball  is  found !”  he  whispered.  “It  is  in  my  pocket. 
Gaylord  got  it.” 

“Glory!”  quivered  Hal. 

“You  can  find  your  chance  to  tell  Joe.  Jackets,  I  want 
you  to  skate  to  Woodstock.  Ask  Chief  Griscomb  to  drive 
up  here,  with  at  least  one  of  his  policemen.  I’m  going  to 
'see  if  we  can’t  quietly  get  that  hoodooed  diamond  to  some 
place  where  it  will  be  safe  against  thieves  or  violence.” 

Leisurely  the  boys  jogged  back  to  the  fire.  Winston  had 
too  good  a  grip  on  himself  to  let  any  one  see  that  lie  was 
excited. 

Before  long  he  sauntered  down  to  the  ice,  put  on  his 
skates,  and  circled  slowly  away  as  if  for  exercise. 

But  soou  he  vanished  in  the  darkness  beyond  the  fire 
and  the  lanterns,  nor  was  his  absence  thought  of. 

But  now  another  sound  of  sleigh-bells  was  on  the  air,  and 
a  vehicle  of  some  sort  was  approaching. 

Frank  stepped  out  briskly  to  see  who  the  newcomer  was. 

A  pair  of  horses,  a  hack  on  runners,  came  into  view,  and 
then  the  driver  reined  up  at  a  good  distance  from  the  fire. 

“Is  Frank  Manley  here?”  called  a  voice,  through  the 
open  door  of  the  hack. 

“Count  Sassaneff!”  ejaculated  Manley,  striding  forward. 

The  tall  Russian  stepped  tremblingly  from  the  hack,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  younger  and  broad-shouldered,  powerful-look¬ 
ing  man. 

And  a  third  man  was  in  the  act  of  descending  from  the 
hack. 

“  It  is  but  the  worst  of  bad  news  that  I  have  for  you,  sir,” 
called  Frank,  as  he  stepped  up  to  meet  the  Count.  “Your 
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treasure,  wrapped  in  a  rubber  ball,  was  lost  through  the  ice 
this  afternoon  and  has  not  been  recovered.” 

“My  treasure — my  all! — lost!”  shrieked  the  old  man, 
tottering. 

The  younger  man  caught  and  held  him,  while  a  woman’s 
startled  cry  sounded  from  the  interior  of  the  vehicle. 

Rapidly,  Manley  told  enough  more  of  the  details  of  the 
loss  of  the  ball. 

“Oh,  this  is  fearful!”  moaned  the  old  man.  “It  will 
never  be  recovered  now.  And  it  would  have  been  safe,  now 
that  I  have  found  Frinz !  But  I  forget,  you  do  not  know 
Frinz.  Mr.  Manley,  this  is  Frinz  Peploff,  my  son-in-law- 
to-be.  And  this  is  Marski,  one  of  his  staunch  friends.  Even 
the  man  on  the  box  is  loyal  to  us  to  the  death.  But,  oh, 
what  news !  Inza,  my  child,  do  you  hear  ?” 

The  Count’s  voice  broke  to  a  sob. 

“It  is  impossible  to  believe  such  news!”  uttered  Peploff, 
hoarsely.  “And  now,  too,  when  we  are  so  well  able  to 
guard  the  jewel.  For  we  would  shoot  our  way  through 
ranks  of  fiends!” 

“Keep  up  your  grief-struck  appearance,”  went  on  Frank, 
coolly.  “The  ball  was  found  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  few 
know’  it.  I  have  it.  It  is  here — in  your  hand,  Count  Sas- 
saneff !  But  pretend  still  to  be  overcome  with  grief.” 

Count  Sasaneff  did  not  dare  to  trust  himself  to  speech, 
as  he  felt  the  ice-coated  ball  pressed  into  his  hand. 

And  Frank,  glancing  straight  over  the  Count’s  shoulder 
into  the  blackness  beyond,  felt  a  chill  as  of  despair  when 
he  saw  the  curious,  eager,  mocking  eyes  of  Mr.  Satan 
peering  at  them  from  behind  a  tree ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  THE  TRAIL  OE  THE  BOMB. 

“There  he  is — the  evil  one!”  quivered  Manley,  pointing. 

Like  a  flash,  the  Nihilist  turned  and  disappeared. 

But  Manley,  shedding  hisjcoat  on  to  the  snow,  as  he 
sprang  forward,  was  off  like'a  flash  in  pursuit. 

So  Avas  Peploff,  and  so  was  Marski,  while  the  driver  on 
the  box,  drawing  a  revolver,  leaped  down  to  the  ground  to 
guard  Count  Sassaneff. 

Three  swift,  heavy  shots  rang  out  from  Peploff's  massive 
revolver. 

“Stop,  Golsky!”  roared  Frinz. 

But  the  Nihilist  ran  with  all  the  speed  that  was  in  his 
long  legs  and  slender  body. 

Peploff  and  Marski  Avere  quickly  left  to  the  rear,  but 
Manley,  born  and  trained  sprinter  that  he  was,  kept  close 
enough  to  keep  the  Nihilist  in  sight  in  the  night. 

Barely  thirty  yards  separated  them  as  they  ran.  Frank  I 
did  not  try  to  cover  the  gap  at  once. 

He  was  runner  enough  to  try  to  wind  Golsky  a  good  bit 
before  attempting  to  leap  forward  upon  him. 

But  of  a  sudden  the  Nihilist  halted,  wheeling  like  a  flash. 

His  right  hand  was  raised,  then  dashed  down. 


Something  struck  the  ground  within  a  yard  of  Manley’s 
flying  feet. 

Crash ! 

It  was  as  if  the  earth  had  exploded. 

As  the  bomb  splintered  on  the  ground,  Manley  pitched 
and  fell  forward  headlong. 

That  he  was  not  killed  Avas  merely  proof  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  a  bomb  containing  nitro-glycerine. 

There  was  a  hole  in  the  ground  underneath  the  young 

athlete. 

Flying  bits  of  ice  and  frozen  ground  sailed  past  his  head. 
Some  of  them  struck  him  in  the  face  and  chest. 

An  inch  of  difference  in  the  aim  of  the  infernal  bomb 
might  easily  have  blown  him  into  fragments. 

As  it  was,  blood  wras  flowing  from  two  gashes  in  his  face 
as  he  dazedly  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

“The  murderous  Golsky!”  roared  Frinz  Peploff,  as  he 
bent  to  lift  Frank  to  his  feet. 

“Don’t  mind  me,”  begged  our  hero.  “Go  after  the 
wretch !” 

“What  would  be  the  use?”  asked  Peploff,  mournfully. 
“Once  that  evil  one  has  vanished  into  the  night  it  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  hope  to  find  him.  We  must  guard 
Count  Sassaneff  and  his  precious  treasure.  And  his  dear 
daughter  is  with  him,  and  shares  his  danger!” 

“Then  we’ll  hurry  back  to  them,”  proposed  Frank. 

He  Avas  still  so  shaken  that  he  was  glad  of  Peploff’s  sus¬ 
taining  arm. 

They  were  met  by  J oe  and  Tod,  who  had  hurried  forward 
at  the  head  of  nearly  a  score  of  the  athletes  of  the  two' 
clubs. 

Hal,  with  a  knoAtledge  of  what  might  happen,  had  rallied 
another  strong  force  around  the  cab. 

And  noAV,  as  they  returned,  Manley  made  it  known  to 
all  that  the  great  yellovr  diamond  had  been  recovered,  and 
Avas  in  Count  Sassaneff’s  possession. 

All  that  remained  Avas  to  aid  in  protecting  the  Russian 
until  he  should  reach  some  place  of  safety  for  himself  and 
his  treasure. 

And  noAV  another  sleigh  'Avas  heard  approaching. 

It  contained  Chief  Griscomb,  a  policeman  and  Jackets. 

“Did  we  hear  shots?”  asked  the  chief. 

“Unless  you  were  deaf,”  laughed  Frank. 

Our  hero  hurriedly  told  the  chief  what  had  happened. 

“We  must  catch  that  scoundrel,  Golsky,”  declared  Gris¬ 
comb. 

Peploff  laughed  disagreeably. 

“Could  you  catch  and  imprison  a  ray  of  moonlight?"  he 
demanded. 

“Never  tried,”  returned  the  chief. 

“It  would  be  harder  to  catch  Golsky,  once  he  has  fled 
into  the  night.” 

“What  Avill  you  do  with  the  diamond,  now?"  asked  Gris¬ 
comb.  turning  to  Count  Sassaneff. 

“If  I  knew  what  could  be  done,  1  would  bo  happier.” 

“Where  do  you  Avant  to  get  it  for  safe-keeping 

“Frinz  Peploff  has  told  me  of  a  great  bank  in  Now  York, 
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in  whose  vault  it 
►  lence.” 

“Well,  then,”  proclaimed  the  chief,  “it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  get  it  there.  You  have  armed  men  with  you. 
You  can  hire  others,  if  you  wish,  in  Woodstock.  With  a 
strong  party  you  can  go  by  train  to  New  York.” 

“But  to-morrow  the  bank’s  vault  would  be  closed.” 

“The  officials  would  open  it  for  as  valuable  a  deposit  as 
yours.” 

“Yet  we  could  not  travel  safely  by  train.” 

“Not  with  a  dozen  armed  guards?”  demanded  the  chief. 

“Golskv  and  his  crew  would  destroy  even  the  train  with 
bombs,  in  order  that  they  might  search  our  dead  bodies  for 
the  treasure.  Do  you  not  understand?  The  Nihilists  are 
determined  to  obtain  this  jewel,  that  they  may  sell  it  to 
add  to  their  funds.  They  have  dogged  me  all  the  way  from 
Russia — me,  a  sick  man,  afraid  at  every  step  for  my  life. 
And  my  daughter  has  shared  my  journey  and  my  terrors 
with  me.  We  came  to  America  that  we  might  be  in  a  free 
and  a  safe  countrv,  and  that  we  might  have  near  us  Frinz 
Peploif,  who  lives  in  this  country.” 

“Couldn't  vou  sell  the  stone  in  Russia?”  demanded  the 

«/ 

chief. 

“Ah,  but  I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  Rus¬ 
sia  with  my  treasure.  You  do  not  understand,  sir.  The 
Nihilists  have  succeeded  in  their  plots  to  make  me  at  odds 
r  n  with  my  government.  Had  I  tried  to  sell  the  great  diamond 
in  Russia,  it  would  have  been  seized.  All  the  rest  of  my 
estate  has  been  confiscated  by  that  tottering  government.” 

“If  you  are  afraid  to  go  on  a  train,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
hope  to  get  to  New  York,”  said  Griscomb,  bluntly. 

“His  excellency,  the  Count,  is  tired,  and  must  have  time 
to  think,”  broke  in  Peploif.  “Can  you  make  him  safe  in 
Woodstock  for  the  night  ?  If  he  can  rest  in  peace,  to-mor¬ 
row  he  can  think  what  he  will  do.” 

“Make  him  safe?”  repeated  the  chief. 

Then  he  looked  at  our  hero. 

“We  can  put  Count  Sassaneff  up  at  the  gymnasium  for 
to-night,”  suggested  Manley.  “There  is  open  ground  on 
all  sides  of  the  gym  building.  If  the  Count  will  pay  for 
guards,  he  can  rest  assured  that  to-night  no  enemy  will 
get  near  enough  to  disturb  his  rest  and  safety.” 

“His  excellency  will  accept  that  proposition,  with 
thanks,”  broke  in  Peploff. 

“Then  that  much  is  settled,”  replied  the  police  chief. 
“We  can  follow  the  Count’s  carriage  to  town,  and,  Manley, 
I  suppose  your  youngsters  will  swarm  the  road  as  an  extra 
g-uard.” 

“Yes,”  nodded  Frank. 

“And  our  youngsters  can  skate  home,”  put  in  Tod.  “The 
exercise  will  be  welcome  to  us  all.” 

“Draw  the  net,  Al,  ami  leave  it  on  the  shore  until  to¬ 
morrow.  Humphrey,  scatter  the  fire.  The  man  will  lie  back 
for  the  tables.  Let  us  lie  ready  to  start  without  delay.  Count 
Sh-  -an off,  will  you  permit  me  to  advise  that  you  get  back 

o  vour  carriage  out  of  the  cold?” 

'  iff!  five  minutes  all  was  ready  for  the  start. 

There  were ‘hearty  handshakes  bet  ween  the  Woodstock  and 


the  Bradford  boys,  and  Tod  headed  his  willing  little  army 
homeward. 

The  trip  to  Woodstock  was  made  in  safety,  Peploff  and 
Marski  trudging  along  on  foot,  eager  and  ready  to  shoot 
at  anything  that  looked  like  an  enemy. 

As  the  unexpected  guests  entered  the  gymnasium,  Inza 
Sassaneff  made  her*  first  appearance. 

She  showed  a  dainty,  trim  figure,  that  was  richly  clad  in 
furs,  but  she  was  heavily  veiled. 

Frank  showed  her  into  the  well- warmed  board-room, 
where  she  could  sit  with  the  door  slightly  ajar. 

The  Russian  men  were  shown  to  seats  in  the  office  ad¬ 
joining,  while  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  and  the  policemen 
posted  themselves  on  guard  outside,  and  Chief  Griscomb 
hurried  off  in  search  of  men  who  were  willing  to  hire  them¬ 
selves  out  as  guards  for  the  night. 

The  five  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  who  had  shared  in  the 
first  adventure  of  the  great  yellow  diamond  were  now  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  office  with  the  Russians,  and  then  the  door 
was  closed.  Trembling,  Count  Sassaneff  unwound  the  rub¬ 
ber  ball,  finding  his  magnificent  jewel  therein. 

“And  now  we  shall  be  safel}'  guarded  here  for  the 
night?”  asked  Peploff. 

“So  our  chief  of  police  promises,”.  Frank  replied. 

“Then  it  would  be  perfect  if  we  could  get  away  from 
our  guard,  while  they  are  holding  the  enemy  at  bay,  and 
thus  steal  a  march  on  the  enemy  while  every  one  still  sup¬ 
poses  that  we  are  here.” 

“I  thought  that  would  be  your  plan,”  nodded  Frank. 
“Well,  it  can  be  done',  I  believe.” 

“You  believe  that?” 

“My  mind  has  been  active  with  the  plan,”  Frank  as¬ 
sured  him.  i 

“How  can  it  be  done?” 

“There  is  a  bare  chance  that  we  might  elude  even  the 
guard  by  going  out  through  a  back  door  of  this  building, 
through  a  gateway  in  a  fence,  and,  by  a  short  cut,  to  the 
railway  depot.” 

“There  would  be  one  chance,  even  then.” 

“And  that,  Mr.  Peploff?” 

“Why,  suppose  that  Golslyy,  giving  up  the  chase  in  this 
town,  were  to  be  on  the  same  train  on  his  wav  to  New 
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York  ?” 

“If  he  were  found  on  that  train,”  retorted  Frank,  “Gris¬ 
comb  would  quickly  yank  him  off.” 

“But  Griscomb,  not  Golsky,  would  be  the  one  who  would 
have  need  to  fear.  That  dreadful  Golsky  can,  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  destroy  both  himself  and  his  captor,  as  you  very 
nearly  discovered.” 

“It’s  a  chance  that  would  have  to  be  taken,”  smiled 
Frank,  though  he  spoke  seriously. 

“You  Americans  are  nothing  if  not  desperate,”  laughed 
Peploff. 

“You  are  wrong  there.  We  do  not  love  danger.  Wo 
simply  do  not  run  away  from  it.” 

Boom ! 

The  explosion  came  from  flic  south  of  flic  gym,  and  at 
some  distance. 
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would  be  safe  from  all  thieving  or  vio- 
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Boom  ! 

Xot  three  seconds  behind  was  the  second  explosion. 

Peploff  was  on  his  i'eet  in,  an  instant. 

“Golsky  is  heard  from,”  he  announced,  grimly. 

“The  explosions  were  not  near  here/’  muttered  Frank. 

“No;  but  they  have  some  purpose.” 

Frank  ran  out  into  the  yard. 

All  was  excitement  among  the  youngsters  on  guard  there. 

“Two  of  you  run  and  find  out  what  has  happened,”  di¬ 
rected  Frank.  “Hurry!” 

Then  he  returned  to  the  office. 

“Two  of  our  members  have  gone  off  at  their  best  speed, 
Within  two  or  three  minutes  we  ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing,”  he  reported. 

“I  hope  none  of  your  innocent  townspeople  have  suf¬ 
fered,”  faltered  Peploff. 

Yet  they  could  only  sit  and  wait,  until  McGuire  and 
Watson  came  in,  all  but  breathless. 

“Some  one  has  used  a  bomb,  and  has  destroyed  the  track 
just  below  the  depot,”  quivered  Mike. 

“And  another  bomb  has  been  exploded  to  the  north,” 
added  Watson. 

Frank  looked  significantly  at  the  Russians. 

“The  answer  to  that  riddle  is  clear,”  uttered  Manley. 
“Your  enemies  have  seen  to  it  that  no  train  shall  be  able 
to  leave  Woodstock  to-night,  to  go  in  either  direction.” 

“We  are  indeed  shut  off,”  remarked  Peploff,  turning 
greenish  around  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

“Shut  off?”  repeated  Manley,  as  the  door  closed  on  the 
two  messengers.  “Now,  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.” 

He  ran  to  his  desk,  taking  out  a  folded  paper,  which 'he 
scanned. 

Then  he  called  Hal  and  .Toe  over,  whispering. 

These  two  left  the  building  hurriedly,  just  as  Chief  Gris¬ 
comb  entered. 

“I  want  to  talk  with  you,  chief,”  called  Frank. 

The  two  whispered  for  a  few  moments,  the  faces  of  both 
glowing  with  animation. 

Then  our  hero  turned  to  Count  Sassaneff. 

“How  soon,  sir,  can  you  be  ready  to  leave  here?” 

“In  an  instant,  if  necessary,”  replied  the  Russian. 

“Then  make  ready,  sir.” 

“  Why - ” 

“No  time  to  talk,  sir,”  interrupted  our  hero.  “The  chief 
and  I  have  planned  to  put  you  safely  on  a  train  for  New 
York  to-night — and  on  a  train  on  which  you  will  not  be 
followed.  But  make  haste,  sir !” 

Count  Sassaneff  leaped  up,  Peploff  helping  him  into  his 
great  fur  coat. 

Marksi  ran  to  the  door  of  the  board-room,  rapping  and 
calling  to  Miss  Sassaneff  in  Russian. 

In  surprisingly  quick  time  all  were  dressed  and  ready  for 
the  move. 

It  was  necessary  to  leave  Humphrey  and  Foster  behind. 

But  Frank  fairly  rushed  the  others  down  to  the  river's 
edge. 

There,  black  and  gloomy,  save  for  hoisted  mainsail  and 
jib,  lay  t lie  ice  Unit  of  the  Woodstock  Juniors. 
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“Joe,”  spoke  Frank,  hurriedly,  “you  will  get  in  the 
cockpit  and  handle  the  sheets.  Count  Sassaneff  and  hi.' 
daughter  and  Chief  Griscomb  must  also  crowd  in  there. 
Hal,  you  will  take  Mr.  Peploff  and  his  two  friend  out  on 
the  cross-beam.  Y'ou  will  show  them  what  to  do  there.  Now, 
let  every  one  get  in  his  place  in  a  jiffy!” 

Frank  himself  squeezed  into  the  cockpit,  placing  one 
hand  on  the  tiller. 

As  Joe  received  the  signal  he  pulled  in  the  slack  of  the 
sheets. 

The  ice  boat  began  to  move. 

They  were  off  on  their  swift,  vital  voyage — leaping 
through  the  darkness  to  a  hoped-for  safety ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  RACE  WITH  DEATH  ! 

As  they  dashed  without  lights  into  the  pitch-black  night, 
Manley  peered  straight  ahead  for  the  faintest  indications 
as  to  his  course. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  the  cut  that  had  been  made  ahead. 

It  was  so  narrow"  that  his  long  runners  vrould  cross  it  in 
safety,  even  if  that  cut  wrere  not  already  frozen  .solid. 

“This  is  a  race  against  time,  but  worth  it,”  he  str.ted, 
slowly,  as  they  sped  onward,  and  a  jolt  underneath  told 
them  that  they  had  crossed  the  cut.  “In  fifteen  minutes  a 
train  leaves  Bradford  by  the  other  railway.  If  we  can 
beat  the  enemy  to  Bradford,  you  should  soon  be  miles 
ahead  of  Golsky  and  his  crewr.  If  you  get  that  lead  they 
cannot  overtake  you  .until  you  are  safe  in  New’  York.” 

“There's  the  clubhouse  over  there,  though  w’e  can't  see  it 
through-the  darkness,”  announced  Joe. 

They  sped  on  a  little  further,  wThen  Manley  cried : 

“We’re  far  enough  on  the  way  now,  Joe.  Uncover  the 
lights.” 

Joe  pulled  the  cords.  In  a  twinkling  the  glare  of  the 
four  searchlights  flared  out  over  their  course. 

The  Russian  girl  uttered  a  cry  of  admiring  surprise.  But 
she  spoke  in  Russian. 

“Hello!”  muttered  Griscomb,  suddenly. 

Over  on  the  river  road  the  two  lights  of  a  sleigh  being 
hauled  rapidly  toward  Bradfoard  were  revealed. 

And  all  in  a  twinkling,  just  as  the  sleigh  lights  were  dis¬ 
covered  th4  sleigh  halted. 

From  the  sleigh  three  long  flashes  jetted  out. 

There  were  three  sharp  reports,  and  bullets  whizzed  over 
the  ice  boat. 

“Douse  the  lights.  Joe!  came  in  quick,  tense  tones  from 
Manley. 

But  Prescott  had  already  bent  forward  to  the  task. 

Just  as  Manley  brought  the  ice  boat  up  into  the  wind's 
eye  to  a  stop,  the  lights  were  shaded. 

But  the  Hashes  and  the  sharp  crackle  of  rifle  tire  con* 
tinued. 

Those  in  the  cockpit  ducked  in  dismay.  Even  in  the 
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darkness  t lit'  enemy  oil  shore  appeared  to  keep  the  range 

well. 

\\  i tli  a  t wish  Joe  uncovered  his  little  signal  cannon. 

Then  lie  flashed  out  of  one  of  his  pockets  a  loaded  ex¬ 
plosive  shell  and  looked  at  Manley. 

“Do  we  dare?"  breathed  our  hero. 

“What  is  it?"  demanded  Griscomb. 

“A  shell  that  we  might  fire  into  them,”  hinted  Joe. 

“Do  we  dare t  Have  we  the  right?”  quivered  Frank. 

“  Load  the  piece  and  sight  it,”  gritted  Chief  Griscomb. 
“As  a  police  officer  I’ll  do  the  firing.” 

No  more  urging  did  Joe  need. 

lie  loaded  and  sighted  the  piece  all  at  the  same  time, 
then  looked  quickly  at  the  chief. 

Griscomb  had  one  hand  oh  the  firing  cord.  He  gave  it 
a  quick  twitch. 

Boom  !  roared  the  little  piece  out  over  the  ice. 

Following  the  flash  there  sounded  a  crash  on  the  shore 
close  to  the  sleigh. 

There  was  a  yell  as  the  little  shell  exploded. 

“1  hope  we  did  some  mischief,”  muttered  Griscomb, 
grimly.  / 

The  rifle  fire  had  ceased. 

“Let  her  out,  full  speed,  Manley,”  ordered  the  chief. 

For  a  half  a  mile  or  more  they  raced  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  taking  chances  as  to  obstacles. 

Then  the  lights  were  turned  on  once  more  and  Manley 
sailed  at  greater  speed  than  ever,  the  wind  favoring  them 
greatly. 

“ Mr.  Peploff,”  propounded  Joe,  “I’ve  got  a  question  to 
ask.”  ' 

“Then  run  forward  out  on  the  cross-beam,”  laughed 
Frank. 

“I  forgot  that  this  gentleman  is  the  Count,”  Joe  went 
on,  a  little  abashed. 

“But  the  question?”  hinted  Count  Sassaneff. 

“How  did  you  come  to  leave  the  train  at  Wampus  and 
hand  that  unlucky  jewel  over  to  us?” 

“It  was  all  a  mistake,”  replied  the  Russian.  “I  was  sick 
— too  ill  to  think  or  to  understand.  But  I  had  landed 
in  this  country,  and  was  on  my  way  to  my  good  Frinz  Pep¬ 
loff  and  his  friends,  who  would  protect  me.  Peploff  had 
wired  me,  in  cipher,  to  step  from  the  train  at  Colchester, 
fn  my  illness  and  confusion,  I  mistook  Wampus  for  Col¬ 
chester.” 

“Yet,  why  did  you  hand  us  the  jewel?”  persisted  Joe. 

“At  Colchester  I  was  to  be  met  by  five  young  students 
whom  my  good  Frinz  knew.  He  had  wired  them  to  meet 
us.  He  had  told  them  what  to  do.  After  handing  them 
the  jewel,  I  was  to  keep  on  the  train  until  I  met  my  good 
Frinz  at  a  point  much  further  on.  Then  Peploff  and  I 
would  meet  and  come  back  to  Colchester  together.  It  was 
hop'd  that  Gol.-ky  and  his  crew  could  be  thrown  off  the 
track  until  we  had  joined.” 

“When  you  got  off  at  Wampus,  sir,  you  spoke  of  the 

bright  lights.” 

“  Y<*s,  because  I  was  to  know  Peploff \s  Colchester  friends 


backed  by  a  cab  that  was  to  be  brightly  lighted.  1  was  al¬ 
most  in  delirium  the  other  night — too  ill  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  cab  and  an  ice  boat.  1  saw  only  the  bright  lights. 
They  blinded  not  only  my  eyes  but  my  intellect.  And, 
after  all,  Golsky  and  his  crew  were  on  the  trail.  They 
followed  you  as  soon  as  the  great  jewel  came  into  your 
hands.” 

“But  it  took  you  a.  long  while  to  meet  Mr.  Peploff,'’ 
hinted  Joe. 

“Again,  because,  in  my  illness,  I  got  my  directions 
twisted.” 

“1  see,”  nodded  Joe,  thoughtfully. 

“And  I  see  something  else,”  laughed  Frank.  “Brad¬ 
ford  just  ahead.” 

They  ran  in  quickly, yvvith  a  few  minutes  still  to  spare. 

But  the  ice  boat  was  made  fast  quickly  to  the  dock,  and 
the  little  party  hastened  up  the  street  to  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion. 

Here  they  waited  in  ill-controlled  excitement  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  New  York  train. 

The  time,  however,  was  taken  up  by  Count  Sassaneff’s 
expressions  of  undying  gratitude,  and  his  assurances  that 
he  would  reimburse  Manley  for  his  expenses,  and  at  the 
same  time  reward  every  one  who  had  any  part  in  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  great  yellow  diamond. 

Inza  Sassaneff  raised  her  veil  as  she  shook  hands  in  tak¬ 
ing  grateful  leave  of  the  Woodstock  party. 

Her  face  was  one  of  rare  and  dainty  loveliness,  though 
now  it  was  pale  and  worn  from  worry. 

She  could  not  speak  in  English,  but  Peploff  acted  as  in¬ 
terpreter. 

At  last  the  train  rolled  in. 

Griscomb  sprang  to  the  other  side  of  the  train  to  make 
sure  that  no  sinister  passengers  boarded  from  that  side. 

Then,  amid  low  but  earnest  cheers  from  both  sides  the 
train  pulled  out,  bearing  the  Sassaneff  party  on  their  way 
— whether  to  safety,  coming  events  must  show. 

“And  now,  I  think  we  want  to  get  down  to  where  the 
river  road  turns  into  Bradford,  eh  ?”  hinted  Frank  to  the 
chief. 

There  was  a  hospital  in  Bradford.  If  any  one  in  Gol- 
sky’s  party  had  been  wounded  by  the  shell  from  Joe’s  saucy 
little  saluting  piece,  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  sleigh, 
already  headed  for  Bradford,  would  keep  on  as  far  as  the 
lospital. 

Chief  Griscomb  stopped  on  the  way  to  add  a  couple  of 
Bradford  policemen  to  the  party. 

Then  they  hurried  onward,  hiding  inside  a  gateway  on 
;he  river  road. 

Nor  had  they  many  minutes  to  wait  before  a  sleigh  show¬ 
ing  two  lights  came  into  sight. 

In  the  darkness  the  sleigh  was  fairly  in  the  police  trap 
before  the  travelers  discovered  their  plight. 

Golsky  was  wounded,  and  so  painfully  so  as  to  be  in¬ 
different  to  making  a  figld. 


bv  their  being  five  in  number,  and  also  by  their  being 


With  their  chief  out  of  the  reckoning,  the  two  men  with 
him  tamely  surrendered  before  the  police  revolvers. 
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The  rifles  that  had  been  turned  upon  the  ice  boat  were 
found  in  the  sleigh. 

Golsky  reached  the  hospital  in'short  order,  but  it  was  as 
a  police  prisoner. 

“Now,  we  feel  sure  of  the  safety  of  our  Russian  friends,” 
murmured  Manley,  thankfully.  “With  Golsky  jugged,  we 
know  that  they  are  safe  from  harm  on  the  way.” 

Golsky’s  two  comrades  were  locked  up  in  the  Bradford 
police  station. 

Later  these  two  confessed  that  Golsky  and  themselves 
had  not  been  with  the  Nihilists  in  spirit  for  some  time. 

Instead,  under  Golsky’s  leadership,  they  had  used  the 
Nihilist  organization  to  farther  their  own  personal  ends. 

The  possession  of  the  great  yellow  diamond,  which  was 
subsequently  disposed  of  to  one  of  the  European  royal 
houses  for  a  price  close  to  a  million  dollars,  had  been  the 
sole  object  of  Golsky  and  his  evil  crew. 

These  three  are  now  serving  in  an  American  prison. 
Golsky’s  other  confederates  disappeared  utterly,  and  have 
not  since  been  heard  from. 

And  here  we  will  leave  the  evil  crew. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Frank  and  his  friends  headed 
down  the  river,  no  longer  fearing  to  sail  under  all  their 
lights. 

Late  as  it  was,  much  of  Woodstock  was^  awake  to  hear 
the  news  that  traveled  over  the  town. 

Kitty  Dunstan  had  called  up  Manley’s  home  and  the 
gymnasium  a  score  of  times  ere  she  was  at  last  able  to 
talk  with  him. 

“All  safe  to-night,  and  we  may  all  sleep  well,  my  dear,” 
was  Frank’s  announcement  over  the  wire.  “That  hoodooed 
jewel  is  off  our  hands  for  good,  and  on  its  way  to  safety. 
All  the  bombs  are  exploded,  and  their  users  where  the  au¬ 
thorities  want  them  and  the  railroad  is  repaired.  So,  my 
dear,  be  easy  in  }mur  mind  and  sleep  sweetly.” 

By  noon  the  following  day,  Sunday,  Manley  received  a 
long  telegram  from  New  lY>rk. 

“The  Sassanexfs  arrived  all  right,  and  got  the  bank  peo¬ 
ple  to  open  the  vault,”  he  announced  to  Joe.  “To-mor¬ 
row  we  shall  have  a  letter.” 

Hal' coming  in  at  this  moment,  the  information  had  to 
be  repeated. 

“A  letter?”  Spofford  repeated. 

“  Y  es ;  and  one  that  I  believe  will  bring  a  good  deal  of 
wild  joy.” 

Hal  and  Joe  both  looked  perlexed. 

“Well,”  laughed  Frank,  “the  letter  will  probably  be 
mainly  a  repetition  of  the  thanks  of  our  Russian  friends. 
But  there  will  be  another  paper  with  the  letter.  In  short, 
a  bank  draft.” 

“Money  coming  our  way?”  cried  Hal,  while  Joe  puckered 
up  his  lips. 

“For  each  of  the  five  of  us  who  were  in  the  affair  that 
night  at  Wampus,”  went  on  Frank,  “one  thousand  dollars.” 

“What  1”  gasped  Hal. 

While  Joe  called  out,  reproachfully: 

“See  here,  Frank,  I've  just  eaten.  Don't  make  me  jump 
like  that  on  a  full  stomach.  Call  it  ten  dollars.” 
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“No,  sir — a  thousand,”  repeated  Manley,  firmly.  “Also 
a  thousand  for  Gaylord  for  finding  the  ball  in  the  net.” 

“Gracious!”  gasped  Hal.  “Will  Dick  ever  stop  thinking 
after  this?” 

“For  each  of  the  fellows,  outside  of  the  five,  who  went 
under  the  ice,”  went  on  Manley,  referring  to  the  telegram, 
“fifty  dollars.” 

“That  settles  it,”  uttered  Joe,  drily.  “The  Trouble  Trio 
will  stop  going  to  school  and  hunt  trouble  and  difficulties 
for  a  livelihood.” 

“And  for  each  of  the  other  members  of  both  clubs,” 
wound  up  Frank,  “for  their  willing  but  cold  service  on  the 
ice  last  night,  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars.” 

“Say!”  quivered  Hal.  “And  some  fool  has  been  telling 
the  fellows  that  we’ve  had  Christmas  already!” 

“The  draft  will  be  large  enough  to  pay  all  these  different 
items,”  smiled  Frank,  “and  we  three  are  to  be  the  disburs¬ 
ing  agents.” 

“Had  we  better  send  word  to  the  fellows  now?”  asked 
Joe.  “Or  shall  we  let  them  get  their  sleep  to-night?” 

“You  can  go  and  pass  the  word  around  wherever  you 
want,  Joe,”  agreed  Manley.  “We  don’t  need  you  particu¬ 
larly  just  now,  but  I  want  Hal  to  wait  until  I  get  spruced 
up  a  little.”^  !  * 

“Why,  what’s  up?” 

-  “Well,  I  think  Hal  and  I  ought  to  make  a  call  on  two 
young  ladies  who  are  likely  to  be  found  at  the  Dunstan 
house.” 

“Guess  I’m  going  to  be  busy  myself,”  hinted  Joe.  “I’ve 
got  a  call  to  make  myself,  unless  I  want  to  hear  about 
trouble.  Fannie  Jackson  is  not  the  kind  of  a  girl  who  can 
let  this  kind  of  news  go  over  until  Monda}\” 

“Then — not  to  hurry  you,  Joe,  old  fellow — good-by  for 
the  present !” 

“Ring  off!”  answered  Prescott,  pulling  on  his  overcoat 
and  reaching  for  his  hat. 

THE  END. 


Did  you  ever  go  snow-shoeing?  If  not,  take  a  trip  next 
week  with  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys!  That  grand  old 
Indian  sport  will  be  described  in  all  its  fascination  in  the 
splendid  story,  “FRANK  MANLEY’S  SNOW-SHOE 
SQUAD;  OR,  A  WEEK  OF  ROUSING  LIFE  IN  THE 
OPEN.”  This  great  story  will  be  published  complete  in 
No.  21  of  “Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,”  out  next  week! 


SPL(  IAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY.  PUBLISHER.  24  UNION 

SQ1  ARE,  NEM  ^  ORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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FRANK  MANLEY'S  SWEEPING  SCORE. 


PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  “  Physical  Director  ” 


No.  52. 


Curling  is  a  sport  that  deserves  to  be  highly  popular  in 
the^e  United  States.  I  wish  all  of  my  young  readers  could 
go  in  for  it  during  the  winter  months. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  game  that  must  be  played  out 
of  doors,  in  the  keen,  bracing,  frosty  air  of  the  ice  season. 

It  is  a  game  that  is  played  with  stones  that  range  in 
weight  from  thirty-two  to  forty-five  pounds.  \ 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  that  here  is 
plenty  of  good,  solid  muscular  work. 

These  stones  have  to  be  slid  at  a  good  distance  over  the 
ice,  the  usual  length  of  a  rink  being  forty-two  yards. 

Not  only  is  considerable  muscular  work  demanded,  but 
there  must  be  the  greatest  accuracy. 

Taken  all  around,  for  strong  muscular  work,  for  training 
of  the  eye,  and  for  teaching  coolness  and  judgment,  curl- 
ing  is  about  as  grand  a  sport  as  can  be  found  for  the  winter. 

Then,  again,  curling  calls  for  the  exercise  of  good  nature. 
The  cross,  snappy  curler  is  soon  driven  from  the  game. 

The  sport  makes  for  good-fellowship,  and  will  do  more 
than  any  other  winter  sport  to  foster  good  feeling  in  an 
athletic  club. 

But  many  of  my  younger  readers  are  almost  certain  to 
object  that  curling  stones  are  rather  costly,  and  that  not 
all  boys’  clubs  can  afford  to  go  in  for  the  sport. 

Along  this  line  I  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  that  will  be 
of  great  value  to  wide-awake  bovs. 

Indeed,  in  this  present  age,  no  boys’  club  need  be  without 
a  fair  supply  of  apparatus  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sports. 

For  this  is  a  physical  culture  age.  Every  one  who  wants 
to  be  anybody,  every  one  who  appreciates  good  health,  goes 
in  for  outdoor  exercise  in  these  days. 

And  older  people  have  grown  to  realize  that  if  they  want 
to  make  boys  strong,  manly,  self-reliant  and  independent, 
there  is  no  surer  way  than  to  organize  these  boys  into  ath¬ 
letic  clubs. 

Clean  outdoor  sport  is  the  best  possible  kind  of  training 
for  a  boy. 

The  churches  are  beginning  to  realize  this.  The  Y.  M. 
0.  A.  and  other  church  gymnastic  organizations  are  proof 
of  how  much  faith  older  people  with  money  pin  to  athletic 

dubs  for  boys. 

Yet  one  great  trouble  with  these  gymnasiums  is  that  they 

provide  indoor,  not  outdoor,  exercise. 


Nov/,  if  you  belong  to  a  club,  and  it  cannot  afford  the  ap¬ 
paratus  for  outdoor  sports,  just  go  to  the  people  at  the 
head  of  your  church,  if  you  belong  to  one. 

Show  them  that  your  club  has  as  members  a  lot  of  boys 

who  want  to  go  in  for  manly,  health-giving  outdoor  sport, 

but  that  you  fellows  can't  stand  all  the  financial  drain. 

Explain  to  these  church  people  wdiat  a  great  thing  outdoor 

athletics  is  in  keeping  boys  well  employed  and  out  of  mis- 

♦ 

chief.  Try  to  make  these  church  people  understand  what 
grand  work  they  will  be  doing  in  keeping  boys’  interest  alive 
in  outdoor  athletics. 

If  these  people  call  your  attention  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
other  church  gymnasiums,  answer  that  these  are  all  very 
well,  and  very  useful  for  indoor  exercise,  but  that  your  club 
is  devoted  to  athletics  in  the  keen,  vitalizing  outdoor  air. 

And  there  are  other  people,  too,  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  boys  develop  themselves  along  the  best  lines.  In 
every  community  there  are  people  who  can  be  induced  to 
sign  a  subscription  list  to  encourage  boys  who  are  bright 
and  trying  to  advance  themselves. 

If  your  club  lacks  a  lot  of  the  things  that  it  would  like  to 
have  for  outdoor  sport,  then  appoint  a  committee  of  your 
brightest,  smartest  boys. 

Let  these  young  committeemen  wait  on  people  who  can 
afford  to  contribute.  Let  the  committee  explain  just  what 
the  objects  and  the  needs  of  the  club  are. 

Remember,  too,  that  you  are  not  asking  charity.  You 
are  showing  people  in  the  neighborhood  how  they  can  aid 
in  bringing  up  a  better  and  brighter  kind  of  boys  in  that 
very  community. 

If  you  get  the  right  kind  of  young  committeemen  to  go 
around,  you  will  be  surprised  at  finding  how  much  interest 
people  really  take  in  helping  boys  to  help  themselves. 

If  the  results  are  not  rather  speedy  and  very  encouraging, 
then  you  will  simply  know  that  you  didn't  appoint  the  right 
kind  of  boys  on  your  committee. 

Three  boys  make  a  committee  of  the  right  size  to  go 
around  explaining  the  objects  of  a  club  and  inviting  neigh¬ 
bors  to  help  get  the  club  started  right  for  the  neighborhood's 
sake. 

While  talking  to  people,  make  a  strong  point  of  the  fact 
that  you  intend  to  invite  all  subscribers  regularly  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  club’s  sports  and  see  for  themselves  just  what  the 
club  is  doing  in  making  boys  manly  and  healthy. 

Don’t,  however,  be  satisfied  to  ask  for  everything  you 
want,  and  doing  nothing  for  yourselves.  While  you  in¬ 
vite  people  in  your  neighborhood  to  aid  you  in  securing 
the  more  costly  things,  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
have  some  energy  of  your  own. 

In  the  first  fifteen  numbers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly, 
for  instance,  you  will  find  full  directions  for  making  and 
using  a  great  variety  of  home-made  outdoor  apparatus  that 
costs  nothing  but  a  little  patient  work. 
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FRANK  MANLEY'S  SWEEPING  SCORE. 


Letters  from  Readers 

NOTICE.— Writ©  letters  for  this  page  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  paper  containing  mail 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  giv  jn,  as  "Frank  Ma.nley’s  Weekly' 
is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  "  Physica.1  Director,"  No.  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1905. 
Dear  ^Physical  Director: 

1  am  14  years  of  age.  I  have  read  the 
greater  part  of  your  Young  Athlete’s  and  Frank 
Manley’s  weeklies  and  have  enjoyed  them.  I 
work  in  an  office  and  some  days  I  don’t  get  much 
exercise,  although  I  run  around  a  good  deal  in 
the  evenings.  Almost  every  night  I  take  a  two- 
n  lie  walk  coming  from  work.  Sometimes  I 
make  this  in  30  minutes.  I  am  stronger  and 
can  run  faster  than  most  of  the  boys  around  my 
heme.  These  are  my  measurements:  Height,  5 
I.  et  3  inches;  weight,  100  pourtds;  chest,  normal, 
3u  inches;  expanded,  33%  inches;  waist,  30  inches; 
thigh,  32  inches;  upper  arm,  10%  inches;  neck,  12 
inches;  wrist,  6  inches;  calf,  13  inches;  ankle,  9% 
inches.  (1)  What  do  you  think  of  my  meas¬ 
urements?  (2)  What  are  my  weak  points  and 
what  should  1  do  to  fix  them?  (3)  What  shall 
I  dp  to  get  good  wind?  Hoping  to  see  this  in 
print  soon  and  thanking  in  advance  for  any  in¬ 
formation  you  give  me,  I  remain  a  rooter  for 
Frank  Manley  and 

A  Friend  of  Jackets, 

J.  J.  F. 

(1)  Your  measurements  show  that  you  are,  as 
you  say,  stronger  than  most  boys.  (2)  Too 
much  waist  line,  and  your  neck  needs  develop¬ 
ment.  Go  in  for  the  Manley  drills  and  neck 
work.  (3)  The  two  best  ways  of  developing 
wind  are  by  deep  breathing  and  distance  run- 
.  ning,  increasing  the  distance  by  degrees.  No 
boy  is  an  athlete  until  he  can  jog  a  few  miles. 


Hamilton,  O.,  October  10,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  cannot  find  enough  words  in  the  dictionary 
to  let  you  know  of  my  delight  when  I  saw  the 
king  of  all  weeklies  at  the  news  stand.  It  is  the 
best  of  all  weeklies,  and  being  as  I  am  a  con¬ 
stant  reader,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you 
a  few  questions.  My  age  is  15  years  11  months; 
height,  5  feet  7  inches;  weight,  122  pounds;  ankle, 
9  inches;  calf,  12  inches;  thigh,  16  inches;  waist, 
28  inches;  chest  noi-mal,  31%  inches;  expanded, 
21  inches;  neck,  13%  inches;  biceps,  11  inches. 
(1)  How  are  my  measurements?  Here  are  my 
records:  Fifty-yard  dash,  7%  seconds:  standing 
high  jump,  3  feet  9  inches;  running  high  jump, 
4  feet  11  inches.  (2)  How  are  my  records?  Hop¬ 
ing  to  see  this  in  print,  I  remain  yours  truly, 

X.  Y.  Z. 

m  Measurements  are  slender,  except  waist, 
which  is  O.  K.  Another  inch  of  chest  expan¬ 
sion  needed.  Neck 'very  good.  Records  good  at 
your  age. 


Ran  Diego,  Cal.,  October  4,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  lately  begun  to  read  your  Frank  Man- 
ley  series  and  think  they  are  fine.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  my  measurements  and  see  what  you 
think  r.bout  them.  I  am  14  years  old  and  5  feet 
?%  inches:  weight.  105  pounds:  rhest,  normal,  29 
inches;  expanded,  33  inches;  waist,  27%  inches; 
nei  k.  12%  inches;  calf.  13%  inches;  thigh,  21 
inches:  forearm.  8%.  inches:  around  hips,  33% 
Inches.  /(I)  What  are  my  faults.  (2)  How  can 
I  remedy  them?  (3)  What  is  a  good  way  to 
broaden  the  shoulders?  Hoping  to  see  this  in 
print  sotfn,  I  remain,  an  admirer. 

R.  R.  J. 

tv  R.-  \t  about  what  time  should  a  person  go 
to  lod  and  at  what  time  should  he  arise? 

(T>  Waist  line  about  three  inches  too  large. 
12)  Train  It  down  by  the  abdominal  drills  In 
No*.  28  and  32  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly.  1 3)  Work  on  the  horizontal  bar  and 
the  Manley  bag  drills.  You  should  retire  be¬ 


fore  9  and  be  up  and  outdoors  between  5  and  6 
in  the  morning.  Let  me  compliment  you  on  your 
splendid  chest  expansion. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  10,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  subscriber  and  constant  reader  of 
your  excellent  weekly,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ask¬ 
ing  these  questions.  My  measurements  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Age,  15;  height,  5  feet  3%  inches;  weight, 
103%  pounds;  neck,  11%;  chest,  expanded;  32% 
Inches;  chest,  small,  28;  chest,  natural,  31;  bi¬ 
ceps,  9%  inches;  forearm,  9%  inches;  waist,  27; 
hips,  32;  calf,  12;  ankle,  9.  (1)  How  are  these  * 

measurements  and  what  are  my  defects?  (2) 
Are  the  measurements  up  to  the  average  boy’s 
of  my  age,  weight  and  height?  Hoping  to  see 
this  in  print  soon,  I  remain. 

An  Ardent  Admirer. 

P.  S. — Please  publish  this  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  I  am  holding  off  my  fall  training  till  I  re¬ 
ceive  an  answer.  A.  A.  A. 

(1)  Waist  line  too  large,  and  you  have  a  small, 
weak  neck.  (2)  No;  but  you  can  “get  there”  by 
a  few  months  of  strict  attention  to  training,  and 
it  will  be  more  than  worth  your  while. 


Akron,  O.,  Sept.  29,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  I  am  16  years  old,  weight  129  pounds, 
height  5  feet  9  inches,  neck  13%  inches,  across 
shoulders  17  inches,  chest  normal  32%  inches, 
expanded  35  inches,  upper  left  arm  8%  inches, 
upper  right  arm  9%  inches,  left  forearm  9  inches, 
right  forearm  9%  inches,  left  wrist  6  1-S  inches 
right  wrist  6%  inches,  waist  26%  inches,  left 
thigh  18%  inches,  right  thigh  18%  inches,  calves 
12%  inches,  ankles  8%  inches.  (1)  If  I  am  un¬ 
der  weight,  how  much  should  I  weigh?  (2)  How 
are  my  measurements?  (3)  Will  you  please  tell 
me  what  the  measurements  of  a  boy  of  my  age 
and  height  should  be?  Thanking  you  in  ad¬ 
vance,  I  remain,  Yours  truly, 

A  Would-be  Athlete. 

You  are  slimly  built,  and  at  least  fifteen 
pounds  under  weight.  Pay  especial  attention  to 
increasing  your  chest  expansion  and  developing 
the  size  and  strength  of  your  neck. 


Tolono,  Ill.,  October  9,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Will  you  please  answer  a  few  questions?  I  am 
14  years  old;  height,  5  feet  2%  inches;  weight, 
115  pounds;  chest,  natural,  31  inches;  expanded, 
34  inches;  waist,  28  Inches;  neck  14  inches;  calf, 
13%  inches;  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  18  inches; 
thigh,  19%  Inches.  Will  I  make  an  athlete? 
Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I  am. 

Yours  truly,  M.  A.  T. 

Assuredly  you  can  make  an  athlete.  The  only 
criticism  I  have  io  offer  on  your  measurements 
is  that  your  waist  line  Is  too  large.  This  can  be 
reduced  by  faithful  attention  to  the  abdominal 
drills  decrlbed  In  Nos.  28  and  32  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.  Your  chest  expansion  Is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  chest  expansion  Is  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  athlete.  Your  neck  is  strong.  Indi¬ 
cating  endurance  and  nerves  under  good  control. 
Your  general  measurements  show  that  you  are 
fortunate  In  your  physique,  and  I  advise  you  to 
keep  steadily  at  training. 

Elyria,  O.,  Sept.  26.  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Though  I  have  read  Frank  Manley's  Weekly 
since  It  was  first  published,  this  Is  the  first 
opportunity  I  have  had  to  write  and  tell  you 


what  I  think  of  it.  I  have  always  been  In¬ 
terested  In  athletics,  but  more  so  since  reading 
Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions.  Cl)  Is  It  a  good  plan 
to  keep  windows  open  summer  and  winter,  even 
if  you  have  a  cold?  (2)  How  can  I  cure  myself 
of  catarrh?  (3)  Are  nuts  and  fruit  exclusively 
a  good  diet?  (4)  Some  boys,  Including  myself, 
have  organized  a  club,  and  we  had  a  track  meet 
last  spring.  The  following  records  resulted:  100 
yards,  13  seconds;  220  yards,  25  seconds;  440  yards, 
1:04;  880  yards,  2:53;  standing  broad  Jump,  8 
feet  3  inches;  pole  vault,  8  feet  10  Inches;  120 
hurdles,  30  seconds.  Are  these  records  good  for 
boys  of  from  15  to  19  years  of  age?  (5)  We  are 
going  to  take  up  crogs-country  running  this 
winter;  can  you  offer  any  suggestions?  (6)  How 
is  a  lung  capacity  of  224  cubic  inches?  (7)  "What 
will  increase  it?  Hoping  this  will  not  take  up 
too  much  of  your  valuable  space,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

P.  P.  B. 

(1)  Yes;  keep  warm  enough  with  bed-clothing. 
(2)  Snuff  salt  water  up  your  nose  every  day.  (3) 
Certainly;  although,  personally,  I  prefer  to  add 
cereals.  (4)  Records  are  fair,  though  your  older 
boys  of  nineteen  should  do  much  better.  (5) 
Just  keep  at  it.  (6)  Depends  on  the  other  meas¬ 
urements.  (7)  Deep  breathing  and  running. 

New  York  City,  Oct.  2,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  weekly,  I  have 
decided  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  What  do 
you  think  of  my  build?  My  measurements  are 
as  follow’s:  Age  15  years  3  months,  height  5  feet 
5%  inches,  weight  111  pounds,  biceps  9% finches, 
waist  29%  inches,  chest  normal  30  inches,  ex¬ 
panded  32%  inches.  (1)  How  are  my  measure¬ 
ments?  (2)  Is  Postum  better  than  coffee?  (3) 
hope  this  winter  wrill  give  some  hints  on  skat¬ 
ing.  (4)  How  can  I  strengthen  my  ankles?  I 
take  exercise  every  night,  and  have  erected  a 
bar  for  chinning.  Wishing  you  success  with 
your  weekly,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Alfred. 

(1)  Too  much  waistline,  and  an  inch  too  little 
chest  expansion.  (2)  Yes.  (3)  Certainly.  (4) 
Running  is  the  best  thing  that  I  know  of  for 
strengthening  the  ankles.  Add  some  jumping 
to  the  running. 


Milwaukee,  Sept.  26.  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley's  Weekly,  and 
would  like  you  to  answer  a  few  questions:  Age 
15  years  5  months,  height  5  feet  2  inches,  weight 
stripped  99  pounds,  neck  12  inches,  chest  normal 
30  inches,  expanded  32  inches,  waist  26%  inches, 
width  of  shoulders  15  inches,  wrist  6%  inches, 
forearm  S  7-8  inches,  biceps  S%  inches,  flexed 
9  5-8  inches,  thighs  17%  inches,  calves  12%  inches, 
ankle  9  inches.  (1)  How  do  my  measurements 
compare  with  those  of  other  boys  of  my  age 
and  height?  (2)  What  are  my  weak  points,  and 
how  can  I  remedy  them?  (3)  Ought  I  to  weigh 
more;  if  so,  how  can  I  gain  it? 

Yours  truly, 

A  Reader. 

(1)  Generally  good.  (2)  Too  little  chest  ex¬ 
pansion  and  too  much  waistline.  Improve  the 
chest  by  running  and  lots  of  deep  breathing 
drill.  Improve  the  waistline  by  bending  move¬ 
ments.  (3)  Present  weight  is  right. 


Sept.  30,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director; 

I  have  read  all  the  numbers  of  Frank  Manley's 
Weekly  to  date.  Would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions:  (1)  Should  a  boy  of  16  years  1  month 
weigh  more  than  109%  pounds  stripped?  t2) 
Is  5  feet  7%  inches  tall  enough  for  a  boy  of 
16  years?  (3)  I  usually  go  to  bed  at  10  p.  m., 
rise  at  7  a.  m.,  have  a  breakfast  of  a  bowl 
of  Zest  or  oatmeal,  and  then  go  to  school.  I 
go  to  high  school,  and  we  have  a  recess  of 
1.6  minutes  at  noon.  I  usually  eat  two  sand¬ 
wiches.  and  when  1  get  home  1  have  a  light 
lunch  at  2  o'clock;  supper  at  6  p.  m.  I\>  I  eat 
enough  at  breakfast  and  noon?  ft)  t*  It  gw*l 
for  me  to  eat  when  1  return  from  school  at 
2  p.  m.T  I  do  not,  have  much  time  to  eat  a 
heartier  meal  at  noon.  Expect  to  try  fl»r  the 
half  or  mile  run  this  year  with  the  high  school 
vlnss  at  the  Inter-class  meet.  <*)  Can  you  give 
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the  time  the  average  boy  of  16  should  run 
the  mile  or  half  mile  in?  (6)  A  friend  of  mine 
\\  ould  like  you  to  name  a  cure  for  round  shoul¬ 
ders.  Have  you  a  remedy?  I  have  a  very  im¬ 
portant  Question  to  ask.  namely:  (7)  Have  you 
any  other  weekly  for  sale  under  a  different 
name  than  Physical  Director?  ($)  I  desire  very 
much  to  have  Frank  and  his  club  make  a  tour 
of  the  country.  Do  you  think  he  will?  I  wish 
you  would  have  more  about  Kitty  and  Frank 
in  the  weekly.  Hoping  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  answer  these  questions,  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Will  I.  B.  Answered? 

P.  S.— Am  glad  Tod  and  Frank  are  friends. 

(1  and  2)  You  are  quite  tall  enough,  and  quite 
a  bit  under  weight.  (3)  You  eat  four  meals, 
which  is  crowding  your  stomach  a  bit.  Your 
breakfast  is  heavy  enough.  (4)  Better  than  at 
noon.  (5)  About  2:02  ought  to  be  good  running 
time  for  a  half  mile  at  your  age.  (6)  Use  the 
horizontal  bar  and  make  an  effort  to  stand  up 
straight.  (7)  I  do  not  write  any  other  weekly. 
(S)  That  may  be  done  presently. 


Mineral,  Ill.,  Sept.  26,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  a  few  copies  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly  and  like  it  real  well.  I  am  a  girl  of 
15  years  of  age,  but  I  don’t  know  of  anything 
I  like  better  than  boy’s  sports.  I  like  baseball 
best,  and  have  played  it,  but  suppose  I  will  have 
to  stop  on  account  of  my  age.  I  have  always 
loved  to  catch,  and  have  two  brothers  who  are 
pitchers.  Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  After  playing  two  or  three 
innings  my  arm  begins  to  ache;  what  causes  it? 
As  I  said  before,  I  am  15  years  old,  weight  120 

(pounds,  chest  normal  31,  chest  expanded  35, 
waist  25  inches.  (1)  WTiat  about  my  measure¬ 
ments?  (2)  Is  it  right  for  a  girl  to  play  ball 
(not  on  teams)?  (3)  Can  a  girl  be  an  athlete? 
Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Iva  M.  Lyon. 

Don’t  be  surprised  if  the  arm  does  ache  after 
pitching  for  awhile;  that  is  natural  at  your 
age,  for  your  muscles  haven’t  gotten  to  their 
best  yet.  (l)  From  the  very  few  measurements 
you  give,  I  judge  you  to  be  strong  and  solid, 
with  a  magnificent  chest  expansion.  (2)  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  girl  should  practice  at  ball-playing.  I 
wish  more  would.  (3)  Of  course  a  girl  can  be¬ 
come  an  athlete;  the  present  type  of  college  girl 
is  the  athletic  girl. 


Lorain,  O.,  Sept.  26,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  purchased  anther  number  of  your 
weekly,  which  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  The 
point  of  superiority  is  that  Frank  Manley  ex¬ 
plains  to  the  club  how  to  do  things,  and  thus 
the  youth  of  the  land  may  become  fair  in  ath¬ 
letics.  How  are  my  records  for  a  boy  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  weight  126  pounds:  Half  mile  2:10, 
broad  standing  jump  9  feet  7  inches.  Is  a  boy 
too  young  at  eighteen  to  do  heavy  track  train¬ 
ing?  I  have  always  been  active.  What  exer¬ 
cise  would  increase  my  time  in  the  half?  Hop¬ 
ing  to  see  this  soon  in  print,  I  remain,  a  Man- 
leyite.  J.  W.  S. 

You  should  work  to  get  that  half  mile  down 
f  to  2:02,  remembering  that  the  world’s  record  is 
at  1:53  and  a  fraction.  Your  jump  is  good. 
A  young  man  who  is  going  in  for  track  work 
should  be  in  full  training  at  your  age.  The  best 
[  exercise  for  increasing  your  speed  at  running  is 
j  to  keep  on  trying,  at  the  same  time  taking  a 
'  good  deal  of  deep-breathing  drill  in  the  open 
air. 

(New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  27,  1905. 
I>ar  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  your  weekly  from  No.  1  to  date, 
J  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  a  few  questions. 
Following  are  my  measurements:  Age  13  years, 
weight  75  pounds,  height  4  feet  7  inches,  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  1414  inches,  chest  normal  25 
inc he*,  expanded  28  inches,  waist  24  Inches,  hips 
2t%  Inches,  biceps  normal  7  Inches,  expanded 
*%  inches,  calf  9%  inches,  thigh  14  inches,  knee 
11  inches,  ankle  7  inches,  wrist  5%  Inches.  I 
C'*n  go  10  feet  on  a  running  broad  Jump;  can 
do  yards  in  19  teconds;  can  run  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  In  130  (1)  How  are  my  measurements'' 

<2j  WhaU  are  my  weak  points?  (3)  How  are  my 


records?  (4)  What  kind  of  athletics  am  I  best 
fitted  for?  (5)  Will  I  make  a  good  mile  runner? 
1  hanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

G.  V,  C. 

(1)  Generally  good.  (2)  Calves.  (3)  Very  good 
at  your  age.  (5)  Running,  apparently.  (6)  At 
your  age  I  do  not  advise  you  to  try  for  speed 
at  more  than  220  yards.  The  mile  work  you 
should  not  undertake  seriously  for  speed  until 
you  are  about  seventeen.  Just  jog  your  mile  or 
more. 


Norwood,  N.  H„  Sept.  29,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  constant  reader  and  a  great  admirer 
of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I  take  pleasure 
in  asking  you  a  few  questions  and  also  giving 
you  my  measurements.  Age  14  years  2  months, 
height  4  feet  10%  inches,  weight  76  pounds,  neck 
11  inches,  forearm  7%  inches,  wrist  6%  inches, 
calves  10%  inches,  chest  normal  26  inches,  ex¬ 
panded  28%  inches,  thighs  15%  inches,  ankles 
7%  inches,  shoulders  13%  inches,  waist  23  inches. 
(1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are 
iny  strong  and  weak  points?  (3)  My  right  foot 
is  one  inch  longer  than  my  left;  how  can  I 
remedy  this?  (4)  How  can  I  remedy  my  weak 
points?  (5)  I  can  chin  myself  up  ten  times  on 
a  horizontal  bar.  Is  this  good?  (6)  Is  using  the 
dumbbells^  good  exercise?  (7)  How  can  I  grow 
stouter  and  stronger?  Hoping  to  see  this  in 
print  soon,  I  give  three  cheers  for  Frank  Man- 
ley,  Physical  Director,  and  Frank  Tousey. 

Yours  truly, 

A  Faithful  Friend. 

Your  measurements  make  a  good  average  at 
your  age.  Cannot  advise  you  about  the  foot. 
You  do  very  well  at  the  chinning  work,  but  you 
will  increase  the  number  in  the  next  year  or  so. 


McLeansboro,  Ill.,  Sept.  27,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  I  send  in  my  measurements  for  you 
to  criticize.  Age  15  years  9  months,  height  5 
feet  2  inches,  weight  95  pounds,  chest  normal 
28  inches,  chest  expanded  31  inches,  neck  12 
inches,  biceps  10  inches,  triceps  11%  inches,  fore¬ 
arm  9%  inches,  thigh  17  inches,  waist  24  inches, 
calves  13  inches.  (1)  How  are  my  measure¬ 
ments?  (2)  Are  buckwheat  cakes  a  healthy 
breakfast  food?  (3)  What  are  my  weak  points? 
(4)  How  can  they  be  remedied?  (5)  What  are 
my  strong  points,  if  any? 

Respectfully  yours, 

Rollie  E.  Chapman. 

(1)  Just  a  trifle  light,  though  satisfactory.  (2) 
The  trouble  with  such  cakes  is  that  the  dough 
is  never  well  cooked  inside  the  cake.  (3)  No  had 
points.  (4)  Go  in  systematically  for  training 
anyway.  (5)  Biceps  and  calves. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Sept.  30,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director; 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  athletics 
since  I  was  “knee-high  to  a  grasshopper,”  I 
use  flat-irons,  Indian  clubs,  dumbbells  and  the 
punching  bag.  I  also  run  every  morning,  and 
take  a  cold  bath  after  my  exercises.  Age  16 
years  1  month,  height  5  feet  7  Inches,  reach  69 
inches,  chest  normal  33  inches,  expanded  36% 
inches,  neck  14  inches,  biceps  flexed  11%  Inches, 
waist  27%  inches,  thighs  20%  inches,  calves  13 
Inches.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2) 
What  are  my  weak  points?  (3)  Is  Graham 
bread  good  for  me?  (4)  How  can  hollows  around 
the  collarbone  be  remedied?  Hoping  this  es¬ 
capes  the  waste-basket,  I  remain, 

“Nothing.” 

P.  S.— My  weight  Is  132  pounds. 

(1  and  2)  You  shew  the  good  that  your  athletics 
have  done  you,  for  your  measurements  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  (3)  Yes.  (4)  By  developing  the  neck 
through  exercises  for  that  part. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  your  books  ever  since  they  were 
first  published,  and  think  they  can't  be  beat. 
I  have  never  taken  exercises  before,  but  I  am 
thinking  of  Joining  the  Y,  M.  C.  A,  Tell  me 
which  exercise  I  need  the  most  to  make  me  an 
all-around  athlete.  I  am  15  years  7  months  of 
age,  weight  120  pounds,  height  5  feet  C  Inches, 
neck  12  Inches,  arms  normal  8  7-8  Inches,  flexed 


10%  Inches,  forearm  9  3-8  inches,  thigh  18  Inches, 
calf  13  Inches,  chest  contracted  30%  Inches,  chest 
expanded  32  1-8  inches,  wrist  6%  inches,  waist 
27%  inches,  hips  31%  inches,  ankle  8  7-8  inches. 
Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  kind  informa¬ 
tion,  I  remain. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Onee. 

Neck  and  chest  expansion  are  your  weak 
points.  You  should  work  in  a  gym  to  develop 
these  carefully,  while  at  the  same  time  exercis¬ 
ing  all  the  body. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  of  the  Frank  Manley  weeklies 
and  think  they  are  fine.  Here  are  some  of  my 
measurements:  Height  4  feet  5  inohes,  calves  10 
Inches,  biceps  6%  inches,  neck  9%  Inches.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  and  Frank  Tousey  success,  I  remain, 

v  J.  H.  B. 

Try  to  develop  your  neck  by  exercises  that 
use  its  muscles  strongly. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  31,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Have  read  your  weekly  to  date,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  best  book  published.  Here  are  my 
measurements,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  a  few  questions.  Wrist  6%  inches,  thigh 
18%  inches,  ankle  9  inches,  neck  14  Inches,  calf 
12%  Inches,  chest  normal  32%  Inches,  expanded 
34%  Inches,  waist  28  inches,  around  shoulders 
39  inches,  age  16  years  1  month,  height  5  feet 
9%  inches,  weight  138  pounds,  forearm  10% 
inches,  upper  arm  11  inches.  (1)  How  are  these 
measurements?  (2)  At  present  I  am  working  In 
a  mill,  but  I  intend  to  learn  to  be  a  carpenter, 
since  it  will  place  me  in  the  open  air.  The 
hours  at  the  mill  are  from  6:45  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
with  a  half  hour  for  dinner.  Do  you  think  they 
are  too  long?  In  carpenter  work  I  will  only 
have  eight  hours  to  work.  (3)  Is  it  harmful  to 
drink  milk  with  meals?  I  do  not  drink  tea  or 
coffee  and  do  not  use  tobacco.  (4)  I  can  run 
3  miles  without  getting  winded.  I  go  to  bed 
at  8  p.  m.  and  get  up  at  4  a.  m.  and  take  a 
three-mile  run,  but  since  it  has  been  dark  morn¬ 
ings,  I  have  left  that  part  out  and  take  plenty 
of  swift  bell  and  club  work.  Is  this  all  right? 
(5)  My  first  running  broad  jump  was  12  feet; 
my  first  running  high  jump  4%  feet.  How  are 
these?  Have  tried  your  deep  breathing,  and  I 
find  it  O.  K.  I  will  close.  Wishing  long  life 
to  Physical  Director  and  Frank  Manley,  I  re¬ 
main,  Yours  truly, 

Chas.  A.  Hoemann. 

(1)  Slenderly  built;  at  your  height  you  should 
have  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  more  chest 
expansion.  (2)  Carpenter  work  would  be  much 
better  for  you,  and  you  would  work  in  much 
purer  air.  (3)  Not  if  you  rinse  the  milk  well 
around  in  your  mouth  before  swallowing.  Then 
milk  becomes  a  food,  instead  of  a  beverage.  (4) 
I  would  contrive  to  get  In  a  dally  run.  (5) 
Records  good. 


New  York  City,  Sept.  30,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  your  fine  weekly,  I  desire 
to  have  you  answer  a  few  questions.  My  age 
is  17  years  and  2  months,  height  5  feet  1  inch, 
weight  110  pounds,  chest  normal  29  Inches,  ex¬ 
panded  32%  inches,  waist  29  inches,  biceps  9% 
inches,  flexed  10%  Inches,  wrist  7  Inches,  fore¬ 
arm  10%  inches,  thigh  18%  inches,  calves  13% 
inches,  neck  13%  inches,  ankles  8  Inches,  knees 
14  inches,  across  shoulders  17%  Inches.  (1)  How 
are  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are  my  weak 
points,  and  (3)  how  can  I  help  them?  I  can  jump 
7  feet  %  Inch  standing,  and  11  feet  2  inches  on 
a  running  jump.  I  run  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  the  evenings  and  walk  about  two  miles,  after 
which  I  come  home  and  exercise  with  the  dumb¬ 
bells  15  minutes;  then  I  take  a  good  rub-down 
and  retire.  (4)  Do  you  think  I  am  exercising 
enough  for  a  boy  who  Is  startlne,  and  who  hopes 
to  be  an  athlete?  I  hope  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly  will  be  always  the  success  It  Is  at 
present.  L.  J.  F. 

(1)  Measurements  good.  (2  and  3)  Your  only 
defect  Is  too  much  waistline,  which  can  be 
remedied  by  the  abdominal  drills  In  Nos.  28  and 
32  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly.  (4)  You  are 
exercising  enough  ut  the  outset. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

Each  bock  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  *ubjec%i 
mentioned.  _ _ 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  PE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE.  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
GENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  appi'oved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swiritming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE  — 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  G.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraeulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth. or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  now  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX.- — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diifcr- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  Instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery.  1 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best  i 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  ; 
to  card  trick*;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hnnd  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleigiit-of-hnnd,  or  the  use  of 
•pecially  prepured  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  und  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjuror* 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight.. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. — Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  end  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WTTH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL, 

No  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  VENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  .Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Itoval  Bengal  Marines 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

XT  LETTER  WRITING. 

**OW  T°  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voum?  and  o'd 

,  Noj  12-HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LAiMEi^Wn* 

fn"'!lon.s  f.or  wn,lne  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 

roSinWMi'r10!' WRJTE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 

nlso^ 2 iv  nr  Jnrinf' 'T0//008/01'. wntin?  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

^  I  IC>W  T°  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 

it  »ihor  m  f  »°W  to  Tnte  to  .Vour  sweetheart,  your  father. 

w  i  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  any* 

xaI  to-  K™*  y°"n*  man  and  every  ronnf 

lady  injlie  land  should  bare  this  book. 

No.  <4.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  Con- 

also  rules  f>r  for  w,ritinjr  Otters  on  almost  any  suh>e^ ; 

also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 


,  .  _  THE  STAGE. 

p  iu.  pTHE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
HOOK.— Lontmumg  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
nu'-«.  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minttrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book.  • 

No.  42.  HIE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER _ 

Containing  a  varied  abutment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AN  l  JUK.L  nUOh.  Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  ^ ^  LDOON  s  JOKES.  This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  ana  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokers,  conundrums,  etc',  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No._  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  Prompter 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks 

No.  37.  HOW7  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW7  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  o^fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is. the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  *and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW7  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW7  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  ^  ^  .  ,, 

No.  36.  HOW7  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  witty  sayings.  ,  ,  . 

No.  52.  HOW7  TO  PLAY  C\RDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  to  Erections  for  playing  Euchre,  Cnb- 
bage,  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rv  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  m&ny  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW7  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

«n  about  There’s  happiness  in  it.  ,  . 

\v  now7  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 

r/tr(u,A  goHetv  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

'v,  27#fIOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

/Vir.t airiine  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
x/r'  a  "neh  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite-  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat.  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW'  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball  room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Evei-ybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

J£eene 

‘  No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds-,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also,-  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups^  essences,  etc„  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN7  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuablejnformation  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HlN?.d38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints." 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to .  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  fli 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.7’ 
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Address  FRANK  TOUSEY.  Publisher.  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  76 

A  Weekly  Magazine  containing  Stories  of  the  American  devolution. 

By  HARRY  MOORE. 


These  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  band 
of  American  youths  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  imperil  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  helping  along  the 
gallant  cause  of  Independence.  Every  number  will  consist  of  32  large  pages  of  reading  matter,  bound  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  colored  cover. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

107  The  liberty  Boys  at  Budd's  Crossing;  or,  Hot  Work  in  Cold 
Weather. 
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Boy 3  Raft ;  or,  Floating  and  Fighting. 

Boys  at  Albany  ;  or.  Saving  General  Schuyler 
Boys  Good  Fortune  ;  or.  Sent  on  Secret  Service. 

Boys  at  Johnson's  Mill  :  or.  A  Hard  Grist  to  Grind. 
Boys’  Warning;  or.  A  Tip  that  Came  in  Time. 

Boys  with  Washington ;  or.  Hard  Times  at  Valley 

Boys  after  Brant ;  or.  Chasing  the  Indian  Raiders. 
Boys  at  Red  Bank  ;  or,  Routing  the  Hessians. 

Boys  and  the  Riflemen  ;  or.  Helping  all  They  Could. 
Boys  at  the  Miscbianza ;  or.  Good-by  to  General 

Boys  and  Pulaski  ;  or,  The  Polish  Patriot. 

Boys  at  Hanging  Rock ;  or,  The  “Carolina  Game 

Boys  on  the  Pedee  ;  or,  Maneuvering  with  Marion. 

Boys  at  Guilford  Courthouse ;  or,  A  Defeat  that 
Victory. 

Boys  at  Sanders’  Creek ;  or,  The  Error  of  General 

Boys  on  a  Raid  ;  or.  Out  with  Colonel  Brown. 

Boys  at  Gowanus  Creek  ;  or,  For  Liberty  and  Inde- 

Boys’  Skirmish  :  or,  At  Green  Spring  Plantation. 
Boys  and  the  Governor ;  or,  Tryon's  Conspiracy. 
Boys  in  Rhode  Island:  or.  Doing  Duty  Down  East. 
Boys  After  Tarleton ;  or.  Bothering  the  “Butcher." 
Boys’  Daring  Dash  ;  or,  Death  Before  Defeat. 

Boys  and  the  Mutineers;  or,  Helping  “Mad  Anthony." 
Boys  Out  West ;  or,  The  Capture  of  Vincennes. 
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Boys  Deceived  :  or,  Dick  Slater's  Double. 
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Boys’  Bitter  Cup ;  or,  Beaten  Back  at  Brandywine. 
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240  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  “Midget”  ;  or,  Good  Goods  in  a  Small 
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ers.” 
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With  Fire. 
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FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY 

*»*****»*GOOD  STORIES  OF  YOUNG  ATHLETES********** 

(Formerly  “THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY”) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 


Issued  every  Friday. 


A  32-PAGE  BOOK  FOR  5  CENTS.  Handsome  Colored  Covers. 


These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who  tries  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with  lively  incidents, 
dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeeding  stories,  such  as  base¬ 
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come. 

9  Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Break  Through  ;  or,  Playing  Halfback  for  All 

it  is  Worth. 

10  Frank  Manley’s  Football  Strategy ;  or,  Beating  Tod  Owefa’s  Fake 

Kick. 

11  Frank  Manley’s  Jap  Ally;  or,  How  Sato  Played  the  Gridiron 

Game. 


12  Frank  Manley’s  Tandem  Trick ;  or,  How  Hal  Spofford  Fooled  the 

Enemy. 

13  Frank  Manley's  Whirling  Ten-Miler  ;  or,  Making  Wind  and  Fortune 

Twins. 

14  Frank  Manley’s  Sweetheart ;  or.  Winning  Out  for  Kitty  Dunstan's 

Sake. 

15  Frank  Manley’s  Prize  Skating  Squad  ;  or.  Keen  Real  Life  on  the 

Ice. 

16  Frank  Manley’s  Christmas  Gift ;  or.  The  Luck  that  Ice  Hockey 

Brought. 

17  Frank  Manley’s  Ice  Carnival  ;  or.  The  Grandest  Winter  Week  on 

Record. 

18  Frank  Manley's  Stolen  Goal;  or.  The  Newest  Trick  in  Basket  Ball. 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Ice  Boat  Regatta  :  or,  The  Fellows  Who  Came  in 

Second  Best. 

20  Frank  Manley's  Sweeping  Score  :  or.  A  Wonderful  Day  at  Curling. 
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14  Frank  Manley  in  the  Box;  or,  The  Curve  That  Rattled  Bradford. 
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23  Frank  Manley's  First  League  Game;  or,  The  Fourth  of  July  Battle 
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24  Frank  Manley’s  Match  with  Giants  ;  or,  The  Great  Game  With  the 

Alton  “Grown-Ups.” 

25  Frank  Manley's  Training  Camp;  or,  Getting  in  Trim  for  the  Great¬ 

est  Ball  Game. 
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31  Frank  Manley  at  His  Wits'  End  ;  or,  Playing  Against  a  Bribed  I'm- 
,  pi  re. 

32  Frank  Manley's  Last  Ball  Game;  or,  The  Season's  Exciting  Good- 

Bye  to  the  Diamond. 
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